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NOTES BY THE WAY. 





Oakland County Farms and Farmers—A 
Short Visit Among Them. 





While in attendance at ths Farmers’ In- 
stitute at Pontiac the past week, we had an 
opportunity of visiting a few farms in the 
neighborhood. Theroads were, of course, in 
bad shape to travel over, especially at night 
time, and the first start, which was to the 
farm of Mr. H. W. Green, aboat eight miles 
from Pontiac, was quite diferent from a 


drive on a summer afternoon over the same | 


route. 

Mr. Green, whom our readers will remem- 
ber as a breeder of Poland-Chinas, has « 
nice farm in what is oneof the best portions 
of Oakland County, soil aclay loam, with 
now and then a sandy ridge. He has it in 
good shape, with two fine barns, giving 
ample shelter for stock, and storage room 
for fodder. He keeps quite a herd of 
Poland-China, his original stock coming 
from the herds of such breeders as the 
Barnes Brothers, A. O. Bowen, and from 
animals tracing to the best families of the 
breed. He has some young sows in pig, 
which would turn the scale at from 200 to 
250 lbs. each, and fine animals in every way. 
A fine young sow from the herd of G. W. 
Harrington, of Paw Paw, has recently been 
added to the herd. On the farm are also 
some Shorthorn cows tracing back to the 
herds of the late James Moore, of Milford, 
and Wm. Whitfield, but not eligible to 
register. He finds them good caitle for the 
farm, both for the beef and, milk. 

About three-quarters of a mile from him, 
on the old homestead, is his brother, A. E. 
Green. This farm is a noted one in Oakland 
County, for here for years lived Mr. Hart- 
well Green, the father of these young men, 
and one of the most successful farmers in 
the county. He has turned over the farm to 
the boys, and is now living near Orchard 
Lake, epjoying the leisure which his long 
years of toil entitle him to. Mr. A. E. 
Grean has been carrying quite a bunch of 
stock on this farm, horses, sheep and hogs 
especially. He raised a very fine bunch of 

half-blood Shropshire lambs the past season, 
Which he has jast marketed at 6c 
per lb., averaging 104 lbs. He has been do- 
ing a good deal in breeding horses, and pro- 
poses holding a sale at Pontiac on Tuesday 
next, when some well bred animals will be 
offered. There ere three in the lot which 
will strike admirers of the American trotters 
as good ones. Thesecomprise a mare, 11 
years old, sired by ason of Western Fear- 
naught, 2d dam by the thoroughbred horse 
Virginius, and two fillies, one four and the 
other three yearsold, by Goldenbow. These 
fillies will weight 1,025 to 1,050 lbs. matured, 
show the form of Fearnaught in loin and 
quarter very plainly, have clean hard limbs, 
good feet, fine heads, and match very close- 
ly. They are square, open gaited trotters, 
hever trained, and should make from their 
breeding, splendid brood mares. Next isa 
pair of bay mares, 16 hands, about 1,200 
Ibs. in weight, by Shadeland Prince, 
a son of Enchanter, he by Administrator, 
dam tracing to Alexander’s Abdallah. 
These are a well matched team, bays, black 
points, and will fill the bill as a general pur- 
pose t2am for a farmer, with weight enough 
to draw a plow, and style and action good 
enough for a carriage. They are an ex- 
cellent business team, and should make 
f00d brood mares. A team of large bay 
mares; trotting bred on dam’s side, and 
sired by a Percheron stallion, shows how 
well this style of breeding succeeds. They 
have plenty of weight, are 16%, hands in 
height, and as active as could be desired. 
The trotting blood has given them well 
Shaped tough feet, and their limbs are 


| with some sort of a mulch to prevent the 











clean, with plenty of good flat bone. Then 
there is a bunch of young things, all fillies 
but one, and from seven months toa year 
and a half old, and generally good ones. 
Mr. Green also keeps Poland-Chinas, and 
will sell ten head of them at the sale on 
Wednesday next on the Pontiac Fair 
Grounds. 

Leaving here we started with Mr. Green 
over to the farm of Mr. Octavius Robinson, 
but on the way ran across our old friend 
Mr. Peter Hagel. As usual he had one end 
of a halter in his hand, and you may always 
be sure that there is a good horse at the 
other. Hehad acolt by Blumburg’s Bashaw 
782, giving him a little exercise, a deep 
black fella>w, stout built, and with fair 
action. But heinsisted on showing a chest- 
nut filly, full of Clay blood, finished like a 
thoroughbred, and with a style of going 
which would captivate any one who liked a 
horse. Her action was perfection, and we 
never saw a filly of her age with more style. 

At Mr. Robinson’s, who, by the way, has 
recently moved on this farm from Davisburg, 
we found that he had been laying the foun- 
dation of a general stock farm. He has a 
standard bred mare, a full sister to Golden- 
bow, named Ione, now 15 years old, bay in 
color, and Lara Bell, by Chevalier 412, dam 
by Napoleon Phoenix, by Napoleon. Mr. 
Robinson has also embarked in breeding 
hogs, choosing the Berkshires and Victorias. 
The Victoria is a white hog, originating in 
this country, with somewhat of the appear- 
ance of the Suffolk, but with face less dished 
and a tapering muzzle. White Wyandotte 
fowls and Shorthorns comprise the balance 
of the stock, and he proposes having the 
best he can getor these breeds. Heis an 
active young man, with the right kind of 
s:uff in him, and we wish him success in 
the business in which he has started. 
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IMPORTANCE OF MULCHING. 











| 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Were the value of covering the ground | 
escape of fertilizing gases, and to shield it | 
from the bleak winds and the scorching 
sun more generally understood, more of it 
would be practiced. If the theory advanced 
by some, that mother earth is the great 
laboratory and storehouse where fertilizing 
material or plant food ia being constantly 
manufactured and stored, is true, then it be- 
comes a matter of vast importance that care 
taken to prevent its escape. It is asserted 
that the ocean is the vast laboratory where 
gold is being constantly manufactured, in 
proo: of which no gold is found except in 
localities which have at some time been 
covered by the waters of the ocean, or 
where streams run into the ocean; then 
why may not the earth be the matrix where 
is generated the food required for the veget- 
able kingdom? Whence otherwise came 
the food for the first growth of vegetation? 
and whence came the large amount of 
food required to keep alive and growing the 
immense forest growth? 

If a board, chip, or flat stone be left on 
the ground for a short time, it will be found 
much richer underneath the same than out- 
side. The ground is always much more 
fertile and friable wiere a thick hedge row 
has been standing for years, drawing heavily 
on the soil for its support and adding little 
thereto. Where there isa dense growth of 
the wild sage or other shrubs, completely 
shading the ground in California, the soil is 
immensely fertile. Where the ground is 
left naked and exposed it soon becomes 
sterile. Nature abhors a vacuum, it is said, 
and consequently a thick growth of weeds 
or wild grasses usually springs up to shade 
the ground. Heavy clay soils that prevent 
escape of fertilizing gases are stronger, 
aud retain their productive capacity much 
longer than light, sandy, porous soils, which 
permit the escape of these gases. Where 
the heaviest crops grow, affording a thick 
shade, there the soil is the richest. These 
facts would seem to prove that instead of a 
theory, it is a certainty that mother earth 
does manufacture within her bowels all 
needful plant food, and that therefore a 
better way of applying manure is to use it 
as a mulch instead of plowing it in as is 
now customary. May not the chief value of 
land plaster be its ability to fix or retain the 
fertilizing gases which would otherwise 
escape? Cover any putrifying substance 
with gypsum, and no bad odors will be 
observed, hence it should be freely used in 


stables where stock is kept. If, instead of 
plowing orchards so much as is usually 
done, they were mulched with half decayed, 
or even dry straw to the depth of two feet or 
so, much greater benefit would result, as 
has been proven in a number of cases. 
Would it not be advisable to experiment a 
little more in this line of mulching? No 
harm can come, and great good may result. 
Muexneoxr, Mich J. 8. TIBBITS. 





Blue Grass. 





SeBewa, Feb. 17, 1890. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I see that the Shropshire Stock Farm 
wants to know what amount of blue grass 
to sow per acre. I would say. to brother 
Corbett to mix one-third orchard grass for 
his soil. W. W. Wyman. 


Black Oats, 


loseo, Livingston Co., Feb. 17, 1890. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
I have a very good variety of black oats. 
Will furnish any one that wants them at 50 
cents a bushel, in ten bushel lots, clean and 











ready for seed. A. W. ELLIort. 
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PLAN FOR HOG PEN. 





** BROOKSIDE FarM,"’ CARLETON, Jan 24, '90, 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In a recent issue is an inquiry for a plan 
for hog-pen suitable for 30 or 40 hogs. I in- 
close a draft of ground floor of a pen which 
1 think will be found satisfactory. 

Length, 48 ft.; width, 24 ft.; height, 12 ft. 
to plates; roof about one-third pitch. Be- 
ginning at the end opposite the entrance, 
which is at the northeast or northwest 
corner, @ corn crib three feet wide runs 
along the side of the building to within 12 
feet of the entrance where it is provided 
witha door. Next to the corn crib (between 
it and the pens) is a hall four feet wide, 
with a large window at eachend. Running 
lengthwise of the hall and parallel to the 
corn crib and about 12 inches from it a 2x4 
seantling is securely fastened to the floor ; 
ap open space is left of eight or ten inches 
at the bottom of the corn crib partition next 
to it. This is for getting at the corn con- 


veniently. Now w have aspace 17x48 to be 
divided into pens which may be done to suit 
the owner. The fiys of the pens facing the 
hall should be pioh 2. with a swinging 
door over the troughs to allow the feed to be 
placed in the troughs without loss of feed 
and temper. 

A space of 644 feet between the ground 
fleor and the loft will leave a large space 
above for storing soft or other eorn and 
also for storing straw for bedding. Shutes 
should be provided for throwing the straw 
direct into the sleeping apartments below. 
A door should be cut at the back of each pen 
opening into separate yards at least 16 feet 
long and as wide as the pen with which it 
cemmubpicates. The room at entrance end 
of building is 7x12 feet and is intended for 
swill or slop barrel and bins or boxes of 
ground feed. 

Hoping that your correspondent may ob- 
tain at least some serviceable hints from the 
foregoing plans, I remain 

WESLEY C. RICHARDS. 
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SLAB AND WIRE FENCES. 
These fences are becoming very popular 
in this State, and the merits of the various 
machines employed in their construction is 
an interesting topic to large numbers of our 
farmers. The machine illustrated above, 
known as the Lansing Patent Fence Ma- 
chine, is a new departure in some respects 
from all others. In using it the wire is not 
twisted to hold the pickets, but a lighter 
wire is wrapped around the picket, binding 
it to the strands of heavy wire whieh sup- 
port the pickets. It will be seen at once 
that one point gained, and an important’ 
one, is the ease with which a broken picket 
can be removed and a new one substituted. 
It involves no trouble and the pickets on 
either side are not interfered with. Another 
point of advantage is, that if the pickets are 
green when put into the fence, their shrink- 
ing does not slacken the tension of the main 
wires between the posts, causing the fence 
to sag, and sway with the wind. No track 
or plank is required for the machine to run 
on. It can be carried in the hand and oper- 
ated in any place where a fence has to be 
built. The whole machine only weighs 
twelve pounds, including stretchers, and the 
operator can therefore move it at will with- 
out any heavy labor. In this way the ex- 
pense ofa team is saved, as the operator 
carries the machine and wire with him. The 
capacity of the machine is 25 to 30 rods per 























day, and it is so cheap every farmer can af- 
ford to own one who intends building much 
of this fence. It weaves pickets of any size 
or shape up to 2 inches in diameter. The 
machine is manufactured by the Lansing 
Wheelbarrow Co., Lansing, Mieh., who are 
known to be entirely reliable. 





THE WEBSTER FARMERS’ 
Mr. Amos Phelps and wife (may their 
shadows never grow less) extended the 
hospitalities of their home to the Webster 
Farmers’ Club at the February meeting, and 
though Mr. Phelps had just been trying the 
stern realities of the Rassian malady, his 
friends on this occasion could discern no 
diminution in the genuine Yankee grip oc- 
companying the weleoma greeting. 

There had been ominous mutterings for 
some time back among the lady members 
about the gentlemen monopolizing all the 
time in field questions, to the exclusion of 
topics pertaining to the good wife’s domain, 
and President Olsaver, wishing to inau- 
gurate;his term of office by an early peace- 
offering, had so managed that a question 
in which their interest was centered should 
be in the foreground. 

As introductory to the subject, ‘‘Co-opera- 
tive Laundries for Farmers,’’ Miss G. E. 
Lineoln gave a select reading entitled 
‘*Love Letters for Old and Young;” Miss 
Phelps a spirited instrumental selection on 
the piano, when the subject was opened for 
discussion by Mrs. A. Olsaver’s paper. 
Contrary to the general expectation, instead 
of confining herself to the narrow realms of 
rather the wash house or kitchen, she chose 
the broad guage view of the whole question. 
In treating this topic of co-operation 
and its needs to human life, its adaptation 
to happiness,- and the interdependence of 
soul to soul for sympathy, the steady grasp 
of the intellect for tangible evidence of its 
efficacy, a rapid epitome of its growth and 
development was sketched, from the Israel- 
ites’ futile efforts to construct sun-dried 
brick without straw, down through the 
ages of Roman eonquest and Gaul and 
Britain’s vassalage, to its awakening in 
England by those renowned barons who 
wrested from King John the great Magna 
Charta. This tight little isle, washed by 
the northern ocean, yet warmed by the gulf 
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stream, is the Alma Mater, the cherishing 
mother, of ‘‘in unity there is strength”’ as 
applied to labor. The golden age of letters 
under the reign of Queen Bess unlocked the 
barred doors of the thrall as well as his 
chief’s, and the dawn of a new era was be- 
gun. Later on trades, unions, fellowcraft 
associations arose, and the 19th century at its 
birth witnessed men and women reaching 
out for better methods, all crystalizing in 
this one central idea, ‘‘co-operation.’”’ In 
our own country each decade has its apostles, 
from the fiery Moest to the idealist, Bel- 
lamy or Ibsen. Much that is good and 
practical can be extracted from all these 
counselors, though some are the veriest 
cranks. Societies, like mushrooms, spring 
up in a night, and we have brotherhoods, 
knights, grangers and patrons of industry 
galore. ‘‘I fear if woman should make an 
attempt todo their work on the co-opera- 
tion plan, there would be noses that would 
take an upward turn, as if seeking a heaven- 
ly atmosphere, when co-operation possibly, 
is yet in its infaney; but if we believe in 
‘progression’ it will ‘get there.’ Also 
feet that would come down with much im- 
pressiveness. But that coming woman is 
almost here, if we are to judge by two of the 
lights of the present age—Miss Willard and 
Mrs. Ellen Foster. We hope, however they 
will not be meteors, whose brilliancy will 
soon be lost to us, but may shine more and 
more into the perfect day. These selebrities 
did not co-operate.’’ 


Mrs. Sears—There is an old injunction, 
coveal with the divine civilization of Galilee’s 
teacher, ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens,”’ 
In this idea of co-operation she could see 
the dawn—a better manhood, a closer ap- 
proach to a sweeter sisterhood, higher 
measures of thought than in the narrow 
paths of self; co-operation, waether in the 
atmosphere of the farmer’s kitchen or be- 
yond the deoryard gates, meant truer types 
of advanced civilization. Surely the ques- 
tion was a step inthe right direction, and 
though our first thoughts and ideas as to prac- 
ticability may be crude, persistent thought 
will evolve much that is as superior to pres- 
ent methods as the sewing-machine is in 
advance of the hand needle. All reforms 
have sprung from small beginnings, and 
what at first has seemed utopian has ulti- 
mately grown into more perfect accomplish 
ment. Carry this inquiry home; perhaps the 
attainment is not so impracticable or the end 
far away. 

Mrs. J. Alexander had, on visiting one 
of our S:ate institutions, been impressed 
with the facility with which hundreds of its 
inmates had their weekly laundry work ac- 
complished. Of course steam was the great 
factor in this wholesale cleansing, centrifu- 
gal force did the wringing and huge mangles 
displaced the sad iron. We may not reach 
this ata bound, but there is a shorter cut 
than the one at present in vogue. A little 
intelligent co-operation might relegate the 
tiresome old washboard to the garret as a 
fit companion to the spinning wheel of our 
mothers. 

At this point the ladies, noticing a rest- 
lessness on the part of the gentlemen, in- 
vited them from their corner and solicited a 
masculine view of the topic. 


E. A. Nordman, who is the pioneer in 
new lines of thought, came up gracefully to 
the scratch, enlightening the subject by some 
suggestions. He said co-operation had al- 
ways been his best hold, from the time he 
was a tow-headed boy of promise, until now 
when he was a full developed member in a 
a matrimonal partnership. He grasped the 
idea in all shapes, hence he had been in his 
life a fighting member in more associations 
than he could just now remember. In fact 
it would take all the capital letters in the 
English alphabet to indicate the societies in 
which this idea had crystalized to give the 
recogn'zad sign of membership to which he 
had belonged. Now if our ledy members 
are anxious to take the kinks out of blue 
Monday, displaee the frowns that not only 
usher in the day, but get into ridges of in- 
iquity about the dinner hour, let them roll 
up their soiled linen and meet from house 
to house same as this club, and have a rous- 
ing old time of it. Possibly the caustic 
tempers of some might act as a washing 
fluid, while the soft soap tendencies of 
others would save us men the ashes for fer- 
talizing crops, and take out of the vocabu- 
lary the cuss words in setting up the 
‘*blamed leach,” and we should have fair 
Acadia all around. Butin all seriousness, 
there are many hints and suggestions in the 
paper jast read for consideration. Those 
societies and guilds mentioned were born of 
the times; and were and are a bulwark 
against the encroachments of iniense sel- 
fishness. itis a hopeful sign of progress 
when the real workers of earth begin to 
study ways and means and look to one 
another for counsel. Anything but blind 
drudgery. If our women can east off the 
old ways and gain more advanced ideas of 
work, it behooves us men to hold up the 
hand that is making the change and not 
cast stones in their path. 


Rev. G. E. Lincoln said he was just fresh 
from a perusal of Bellamy, and was entranc- 
ed with the ideal life of the coming man and 
woman. He could hope, if a consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished was at its 
dawn, he could be somebody’s grandson in 
the year 2000. 

Mr. Amos Phelps thought when all these 
beautiful theories of the dreamers were 
realized we would, like John Brown, be 
mouldering in the grave, and our grandsons 
splitting kindlings in the woodshed just the 





same. Life may have alleviations of some 
of its burdens that are borne to-day, but to- 
morrow might bring new ones. 

Mr. Wm. Tubbs said these fine spun 
theories of a millenium just at our door 
literally made him tired. Oat of a family of 
nine children he was really, so far as in- 
door help was concerned, the only girl his 
mother had. To bake, wash and do general 
housework he had served a faithful appren- 
ticeship. He also knew what man’s work 
involved from practical knowledge, and 
when he saw the attempt to shift responsi- 
bility of our manifest destiny on the part 
of the too-too-soulful lady, or the born tired 
gent, he was notin sympathy. We live, it 
is true, in an age of progress, but he had yet 
to learn that progress means inertia. The 
age demands our best mental and physical 
powers, and we shall not attain it by day- 
dreaming of the impossible, or trying to 
weave the gossamer threads of the moon in 
this too solid earth, He would not be 
carried on flowing beds of ease, but would 
weigh and hew his destiny, shape as it will. 

The next meeting of the Club will be held 
at S.S. Sears, the second Saturday in March. 

C. 





SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


[A paper read before the Farmers’ Institute of 
Kalamazoo Co., Feb. 5,1500, by B. S. Williams, 
of Kalamazoo.) 


Mr. President, Fellow Citizens and Neigh- 
bors :—How aiflicult it is forany of us to pre- 
dict or paint on the canvas of time the future 
of human events. Little did I anticipate 
meeting with you on this occasion, when I in 
my minority, with several others, passed over 
this beautiful prairie fifty years ago last Au- 
gust, then ssemingly one vast plain carpeted 
with green, and bedecked with native flowers. 
But the ever rolling stream of time, steady to 
its purpose, has moved us on for more than 
half a century, link by iink in the chain of 
life, to the present period in the history of 
our adopted Michigan. In riper years and 
experience we greet each otherin the common 
bonds of fellowship and good cheer, we come 
together for the purpose of exchanging 
views, and borrowing experience from one 
and the other as gathered in, and learned 
from the school of every day life as taught in 
the broad field of agriculture in its vanous 
forms, among which stands pre-eminently 
sheep husbandry, which is the topic assigned 
me in this brief essay. 

It dates back to the days of antiquity, 
for itis evident that sheep have occupied a 
promivent place ali along the line of ouran- 
cestors as found in history, to the remotest 
ages, and we are going to claim he is one of 
the richest boons bestowed on man, among 
our domestic animals furnishing both food 
and raiment, promptin yielding its dividends, 
with a bank account onthe right side of the 
balance sheet, seldom if ever dying in debt. 
The hich and the low, the rich and the poor, 
participate a'ike in the soft and downy touch 
of the woolly fieece when manipulated by 
man’s skil and ingenuity into the various 
forms of textile fabrics for style, comfort and 
dress. 

This paper would be too lengthy should I 
attempt to unfold the great worth and magni- 
tude of the sheep to the worid at iarge. 
From man's first appearance on the globe 
this innocent gift has been his companion and 
he! per, following bim wherever he has pitched 
his tent or built his havitation, and is to-day 
side by side with usin every clime and land 
beneath the sun, administering to the daily 
wants and stern necessities of earths vast 
multitude. Altke in zero climate, or sum- 
mer’s heat, often referred to in Hoiy Writ 
asan emblem of purity and innocence, 

‘We then by vote may justly state. 
This creature ranks among the great; 

More worth to man, including all, 
Than other on this earthly ball.” 

When we survey in the mind's eye this vast 
multitude engaged in the pursuit of agricul- 
ture in all its muitiplied torms, we can but 
admire the varied gifts of men in their re- 
S8pective callings and capabilities. Oae day 
we meet a man whose whole life is devoted to 
the horse and his breeding, as if it was the 
beginning and end of all industries,the one 
thing needful and altogether lovely. Another 
day we see his neighbor unreservedly advoca- 
ting cattle and their superior worth as most 
important of all. And yet another devotes 
his life work to swine, and can forecast their 
beauty and profits, if found wallowing in the 
mire. Verily, they have their piace. 

And yet another, somewhat differing from 
the rest, often seeing through wooliy eyes, 
bleating for the sheep, and will not be com- 
forted where they are not, they have their re- 
ward. Thus I could mention many o'her 
Special pursuits, such as poultry, the apiary, 
and the vegetable kingdom of fruits claiming 
our specia!l favoritism, ail of which are right 
and in good keeping with such a diversity of 
vocations and tastes as demonstrated in the 
industrial world in which you and I are called 
to act well Our part in harmony and fellow- 
ship with all, remembering the horse cannot 
say with propriety tothe ox, I have no need 
of thee; nor the swine to the sheep, we have 
no use for you, and so on. It must be remem- 
bered that we are parts and parcels of one 
stupendous whole, with mother earth and 
nature for our platform, with the love of gain 
for the maingpring and incentive that stimu- 
lates us to endure the toil, mingled with suc- 
cess and disappointment, incidental to our re- 
spective callings. 

The question before us is sheep husbandry, 
with its loss and gains, ups and downs, amidst 
wars and rumors of wars, high and low tariff, 
which question I purpose to pass by, leaving 
that for demagogues and national regulators 
to prattle over. 

My experience in the past half century is 
what I design to communicate to my brother 
farthers, without the semblance of misguiding 
or leading in what I have to offer on the sub- 
ject. I have seen it on the highway to pros- 
perity, the leader of all other industries, chal- 
lenging the world to equal its prozress and ita 
profits. On the other hand, at times, we have 
witnessed it drooping and drifting along at 
low water mark, with reefed sails, financially 
stranded—buried beyond the hope of a rising 
lide. Yet, amidst ail of these fluctuations, 
the imperative wants and necessities of man- 
kind have from time to time called it to the 
front, as one of the chief corner stones of our 
American industries. 

Now what concerns you and I to-day is 
how, and in what way, are we to engage in 
this business to the best possible advantage? 
To make no mistake |n the starting or follow- 
ing out our line of improving the flock is 
somewhat difficult, surrounded as we are with 
uncontrollable conditions and circumstances, 
often warping our better judgments into 
channels of mistakes and disappointments, 
Thus I have found it, to say the least; hence 
often been a prey and victim myself to many 
errors in making selections for the improve- 
ment of the flock and its management, acting 
as I did years ago with an eye single to the 
production of wool and that alone, whilst to- 
day it is wool and flesh combined that enters 
into our calculations. 

But a few suggestions may not be amiss at 
this time. Among the multitudes of breeds 
to select from you may often get confused by 
the many kinds represented by alluring words 
and gilt edged advertisements, claiming to 
have the ail purpose sheep. Many of those 
men have spent much money and valuable 
time and commendable efforts to improve the 





American sheep of all classes, And yet there 
ig another set of men feeling for you, or at 
least seeking whom they may devour by in- 
genious devices, disguising and misrepresent- 
ing faéte. Yet, they are like other men, act- 
ing with motives of gain before their eyes, ad- 
dition to themselves first and then subtrac- 
tion to others. Beware of such in making 
your selections. Be sure you are right, and 
go ahead, remembering that high priced rams 
and new fangied breeds are the outgrowth of 
selfish epeculation; make haste slowly in go 
ing after them, only as you can see true 
merits and worth in the breed claiming your 
patronage. Don’t lose sight of this point, 
that fancy ram breeding or importing to sell 
at fabulous prices is not legitimate sheep 
husbandry in the true sense of the term. It 
js only forthe fewto make money at. The 
great mass of the people must confine them- 
selves to the production of wool and mutton, 
And here properly arises the question, what 
belones to and constitutes a profitable money 
making sheep, in which is embodied the great- 
est amount of doliars and cents to the com- 
mon every day farmer? Is it not a sheep 
yielding the greatest amount of fine flavored 
mutton, combined with the largest quantity 
of merchantable clothing wool, created and 
produced from off the sheep on the farm in- 
curring the Jeast possible outlay for the re- 
ceipts obtained in dollars and cents? 


From centre to circumrerence of this vast 
domain are to ba found ail the breeds and 
kinds worthy ef general attention. Among 
them I can only point toafew. Fi'st are to 
be found the time honored favorite Merino 
and his family branches, many of which have 
assumed local names, such as Paular, At- 
wood, Spanish, French, Dickinson, Black 
Tops, Silesian and Saxon. These last two are 
passing into the background; they had their 
day of glory after the ciose of the war of 1812, 
when fine woo! went up to $2.00 per pound. 
What a rush for these sheep! their wool the 
finest known to man. They were light shear- 
ers, lacking greatly in constitution, hence had 
a short run in Vermont and other States. 

For amoment let us notice the Black Tops 
and D.ckinson type of Spanish Merinos, often 
known as the delaine Merino. They are a 
smooth, rather light shearing, fine,long, staple 
sheep, having a big boom at the present, with 
headquartera in Washington County, Pennsyl- 
vania. To all appearance there is a very 
sl gat difference in the breeds, yet having two 
records. The Dickinson class claim their 
orig n in Humphrey’s importation of 1802; 
while the Black Tops are at sea to know from 
whence they came or whither they are going. 
They both have many good points, and zeal- 
ous advocates; afsmootn, plain, well develop- 
ed Merinosheep wherever found is a thing of 
beauty and real worth, wrimkles and yolk to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Contrast fora moment the style of Wash- 
ington County, Pennsylvania, breeders with 
those of Vermont, both claiming the original 
Spanish Merinos. Hence we see two types 
of sheep from the different systems of breed— 
ing. The former had fixed in his mind's eyea 
p!ain smooth sheep, with a white staple of 
wool, as the jdsal sheep, and bred for these 
points. Onthe other hand, Vermont men asa 
rule breed for wrinkles and gum; to obtain the 
greatest possible weight when the fleece drops 
trom the sheep’s back was their standard of 
worth and perfection. Hence, Western New 
York, Michigan, Wieconsin, with many other 
States took their key note from Vermont and 
pushed popular breeding on that line, until 
wrinkies, grease x#nd gum were weighed in the 
scale of honest production and found want- 
ing, as every Other commodity must be when 
of no use to mankind. 

There is yet another class justiy claiming 
our attention, they are known as the “long 
wool,’’ on which the Englishman has so many 
times feasied with his jeg of mutton, They 
are sub-divided into several families, but 
closely allied to each other, differing slightly 
in local districts, and breeders’ names. They 
are to be designated as Lincoins, Cotswolds, 
Leicester, Dorsets and Cheviots. Now I wish 
it distinctly understood that where wool is the 
primary object and consideration I do not 
advise or recommend going outside of the 
best bicod found in the Merino families; but 
where the object is mutton, and the lamb, (I 
am not referring to the lamb of the Chicago 
farm and breeding, seeking to reap where he 
has not sown, or gather where he has not 
strewn), but I wean the lamb of good eating, 
and profit wherein you and I are interested. 
With this in view we may be justified in oross- 
ing with the coarser breeds, and in doing 80, 
let wool and mutton combined be our highest 
aim, tsking in the requirements of the 
present times. You can scarcely go amiss on 
wool of all grades, while consumption is far 
in advance of supply. I think one cannot fail 
tu see the indication of the hour, pointing to 
more juicy mutton and tender lamb, hence we 
should govern our actions accordingly by us- 
ing the English breeds for crossing. Iam aware 
the attempt made years ago to cross the Leiceg- 
ter sire with our high grade Merino dams was 
afailure, at that time. It was the object of 
breeders to enlarge the carcass, and thereby 
get a stronger constitutioned sheep, mutton 
playing no part in the programme; but ag 
great sacrifice ef wool soon ordered a halt. 
Later years have shown conclusively that the 
Cotswold and the Shropshire may be success- 
fully crossed on our Merino ewes and re- 
crossed with grand success, somewhat con- 
trary to the generally conceived opinion of our 
farmers. I have good authority in asserting 
that the coarse on the fine may be made once 
or twice, and then reversed, by using on this 
progeny a good thoroughbred oily Spanish 
ram, preterring the smooth long wool delaine, 
resulting in one of the best every day sheep 
for wool and mutton found on the ranche, but 
no fixed type of any established breed can be 
expected. It takes long years of persistent 
effort to establish that, life is too short for 
any one to accomplish it. 

For yeurs I have been a breeder of the Ver- 
mont Merinos, and am yet, but leaning more 
to the delaine type of sheep. Like thousands 
of others verily thought we were on the right 
train and headed for the port of safety; had 
great compassion on the Englishman in what 
we regarded then as his mistake in admiring 
and breeding the coarse wools. He was also 
disgusted with our favorite Merino, failing 
every time to see any worth or worthiness in 
them. Thus men differ in Jixes and dislikes 
according to their respective surroundings 
and early education. 

I have no reflections to cast upon the past, 
the business has been remunerative in the 
main, my flock gaining considerably in 
wrinkles and gum, which the western trade 
readily absorbed. Yet in later years I found 
it difficult to keep my number good. About 
85 to 40 per cent was my annual increase, 
something as the hired man in charge ex- 
pressed himseif, ‘‘this taking in one live 
lamb, and carrying out two dead ones, was 
slow gain.”’ 

We find the wrinkly Merino ewes poor 
breeders. Our mistake in my judgment, has 
been following tnis style for long years, the 
loss being greatest in the increase, the lamb 
at birth protesting against goiter and general 
debility, struggies once or twice and then 
takes his departure from the sheep-fold, and 
that in spite of the best efforts of the shepherd 
to save him, 

Should I voice the experience of otherg 
here, you can more cheérfully join with me in 
looking the field over for @ more hardy and 
profitable sheep. I have already indicated 
some of the dangers in making a wise selec- 
tion from the many breeds presented for our 
consideration. Thequestion that comes home 
to you and I in the present tense is, where and 
which is the sheep to invest in? In orderto 
auswer this question from my standpoint, I 
must make mention of the South Downs, 
known among us as the British short wool 
sheep, sub-divided inte four classes, to wit: 
South Downs, Hampshire Downs, Oxfordshire 
Downs, and Shropshire Downs. The first 
mentioned, the South Downs, are the oldest 
on record, having no origin or beginning 
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BREEDING HORSES. 


Paper read at the meeting of the Shiawassee 
County Stock-Breeders’ Association, he d at 
Rancroft, January 29h, by H. B. Van Liew, of 
Bennington.) 


I do not intend to address this to any one 
who has made a study of and is now engaged 
in breeding any line of draft or carriage 
horses, or to those breeding the trotter, but 
to the average farmer who is breeding a few 
horses on general princ’ples, the same as he 
is breeding other lines of farm stock. As 
we pass through the country or visit the 
farms in winter, we see marked resemblanca 
to each of its kind of all the stock owned by 
the farmer exc *pt his horses. They are a 
medley. If he is what is called a good 
feeder and careful handler, bis stcek will all 
present thet sleek and satisfied appearance 
that always indicates care and attention. 
If, on the otner hand, he lets his stcck shift 
for themselves they will still bear the resem- 
blance. His cattle will have the same shaped 
curve to their backs as they stand on the 
sunny side of the rail fenc) weathering the 
wintry blasts. His sheep will cecupy about 
the same amount of standing room, and his 
bogs will have the same coating of dirt, and 
the same business-like look that means 
something to eat if they can fiid ir. His 
horses may cirry about the same amount of 
flesh, but they will be of entirely different 
forms or colors. Now why is this? Every 
one knows that a pair of horses is worth 
more ip dollars and cents—and that is what 
we raise them for—if they are wel or even 
passabiy well matched. ‘Then why is it that 
more ma'ch+d teams are rot raised? For 
the reason that the same man who will give 
thought and caretothe breeding of cattle, 
sheep and hogs, will psy no attention what- 
ever to the breeding of his horses. For ex- 
ample, there is upon every, er nearly every 
farm, a faverite mare, whom we will gall 
Uld Doll, She may possess many of the 


goo? points of a carriage or draft horse, or | 


these points may be merked only by their 
absence; bot she always has oner jeeming 
quali y. she has been ¢ ugh and ringhones, 
Spavins or sigh te standing 
monuments of form-r tong Now 
when the farmer thinks of rei-ing & few 
horses he invariably peis out Olt Doll 

the foundation of hast 

ene good for nothing else. 
is to find a sire. He has not 
thoug:t 
map with a horse and cart, and asks him if 
he intends to raise any colts anoth r season, 
The horse is genera!!y one of that class of 
mougre!s upon which the knife should hove 
been used on, nine cases out of ten, and it 


less eyes im’y 
riness, 


rae } 
uS S'abdle, as she 


Tne next thing 


would have been no great public calamity il j 


the tenth one was ire ude’. Being answer- 
ed in the rffi-mative, the knight of the cart 
proceeds tu call attention to the good quali- 
ties of his horse, which has been stall-fed 
the same as you would a Shorthorn for beef, 
for the past three months, although he is 
willing to stake his reputation upon the 
fact that his horse has not hed a mouthful 
of grain, or acirry comb upon him, up to 
about three days before he started in the 
geasop. Don’t believe in it; don’t want 
breeding steck too fat, you know. What is 
his breeding? He is one of the best bred 
horses in tne country. Toe sire of his dam 
was a Percheron, the dam of his sire was a 
Ciyde, the balance of his arestry runs 
back to the Pa'chen, Bashaw, Morgan, e'c, 
80 you will b2 sure to strike jast what you 
want somewhere alonzthe line. Hsstock? 
Toney show for themselves. Jus 
and see the colts of Jones and Smith. Jones 
and Smith may have first-class mares that 
are 200! milkers, and their coi's are fat. He 
always forgets toref-r you toad znor 
of your other townsmen who own colts from 
the seme? hor-ethat voo would:e:'c ‘ss ecc 
as a .iff. Woat is he starding him a'? 
Well he is pa'ting him right down this sea- 
son—six oreignt deliars, Not that a horse 
of his ind vidual merit eon!ld not command 
more. Put he is doing sO mvc Husiness he 
ean + fford to, has booked 100, or 80 at Teast 
Never te rd of one of that class voing le-s 
than that, and he is giving youthe venefi 
of reduced prices. 

This last bait is swallowed, and O'd Doll 
is m:ted with this famous animal, and in 
due time the colt pu's in an ap:earance, 
But somehow it does not quite equal your 
expectations. It does not look lize the colts 
owned by Smith or Jones, bat more like 
those owned by your other townsmen. If it 
is a little chunk the owner of the sire will 
tell you that it is ail ri¢ht, that that is the 
strong strain of Morgan blocd which his 
horse possesses showing out. On the other 
hand if it is a long-legeed, slab-sided, raw- 
boned thing, that is perfectly right—the 
Bashaw or Patchen comes to the front, and 
they don’t develop quite as early as the 
Morgan. Just give it time and it will make 
arattier. You don’t accept his theories this 
time, and change to a better? No; to anoth- 
er horse of about the same breeding and 
standing at about the same price—maybe a 
dollar or two less. Perhaps O'd Doll is not 
going to make a first-class breeder after all, 
and you don’t feel like throwing away much 
money on ber. The colt is allowed to run 
with her about three or four months, then 
taken away and tarned into some back field 
with about feed enough in it to support a 
grasshopper, with no water, and the colt en- 
tristed to an average ten-year-old boy, who 
feeds and waters it to repletion for about 
two days, and then forgets all about it for 
the next two weeks. By the time winter 
gets in the little fellow (the eolt, not the 
boy) looks as though he was sorry he was 
born. Then he is properly cared tor by be- 
ing turned on the west siae of the barn to 
make him torgh, and fed straw, for if he is 
well fed the first winter he won’t grow any 
the next summer; and this is repeated year 
after year until you find you have a yard full 
of colts of all colors, shapes and sizas, that 
no one wants, not ever yourself. Now, fel- 
low farmers, this mode of operation can be 
no longer followed, if it even was, with any 
profit. ‘I'he country is fullof jast such horses. 
If you don’t believe it, try to sell one at a 
fair price. There is hanging over the east- 
ern horse breeders’ horizon to-day as dark a 
cloud as ever overshadowed Egypt in days 
of yore. Is is not locusts, however, bat the 
myriads of horses now on the western 
ranches waiting to be sent forward by car 
and train loads to find an eastern market. 
Each and every one thas sent is going to be 
sold at some price if possible. It is not the 
“* Big Four’’ bat the ** Big Four Thousand” 
that we have to contend with. Now these 
must be met, not with numbers, for that 
would be useless, but by better bred, better 
broken, better matched, finer animals than 
they can produce on the ranches. How are 
we to do this? By taking the same amount 
of care in selecting our breeding animals we 
would in selecting stock of any other kind. 
The leading breeds of carriage borses to-day 
are the Cleveland Bay and French Coach, of 
the draft the so-calied Norman Percheron, 
Clyde and Shire. Now, make up your mind 
which of these lines claims the greater share 
of your attention, as you will generally suc- 
ceed the best with what you admire the 
most ; but for the averege farmer I think 
any of the draft breeds preferable to the 

or trotter. Leave the breeding 

those to the men who can afford it. 
Having made your selection, get a mare just 
as near your ideal, both in point of breeding 
as possible. If Old Doll don’t 
f her by putting her 

k team; if she has grown old, 
blind in your service, and her 
to fail, don’t get clear of her by 
hat individual, a horse 


so 


ont 


the few remaining 
the woods, 


as ,; Tac 


more than! 
of it when up drives to his door aj | 


go Over} 








are compelled to pry ten or twelve dollars 
more for his serv ces than you would for the 
low grade. You can atford to, they are 
worth it, A few dojlars at the start will 
make one hundred in the end as a breeder, 
and fifty at least in the market. 
expect too much of the offspring of this 
pair when young ; some of the most crooked 
colts when dropped make the finest horses. 
Bear in mind that it is the mature horse and 


nct be discouraged ; try again, not to an- 


tel’, Your mara may not be a geod milker ; 
don’¢ condemn berfor that. I would prefer 


anexcessiva supply, Your colt will learn 
to eat sooner, and will take less feed to 
keep it growing at weaning time. Let your 
colt run with the daw at least five months, 


halter broken; then do not turn him in a 
back field, but near the barn, and see to it 
yourself that he has feed and water. No 
set rule can be followed in regard to the 
amount to be fed, as some colts require 
much more than others. If your mare is a 
good milker and your colt fealed in the 
spring, it will tex you to your utmost at 
this time to keep it growing; but do so 
even if your are obliged to feed cow’s milk 
for a while. Ifa fall colt, which is pre- 
ferable on the ordinary farm, it will not be 
So difficult, as the grass will soon come to 
your rescue, Never tease your colt, or allow 
any one else to do so; it Jooks cunning to see 


open mouth; in a few months it will not be 
so funny. Many a fine horse has been 
thus spoiled bya few moments of thought- 
less awusement. 


winter do not neglect its feet. 
very 
other, trim them. If your colt has been 
properly handled it will not object much to 


If ihsy grow 


ed to use the twist or tie up one foot. Use 
a tanner’s knife and rasp. If you can’t af- 
tord these use an old chisel, it answers the 
purpose very well, if you must econom z2 
in the matter of fe 
colt. Yuu ean’s afford to check h 
ib he is two years of age, and not 
Biter shorten the ration of some raa 
janimal. It will not injure tkem as it will 
the growing ¢e Phere is always danger 
yr (Oe reading ot acoit a 

} years of sge, notin the handling b 


s wil be used carefully for 





is growth 
then. 
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1 short 
viry, and this 
ik won't hur 

eof hair, 


aKcen { b liniments, w 
) maining hair turned toward a drooping head 
ifies that it did not. Better wait until 
he is fuur vears old, then 
possible, and you will have a young 
f an old horse at five. As soon as 
broken do not try to make a trotter of him; 
) that impossible; develop his 
powers, A horse that can walk 
an hour is of more vilue to the farmer, cart 
and truck man than one that can trot a mile 
in three aud walk a mile in thirty minutes. 
After breeding one class of horses for some- 
time you invariably strike another stumb- 
ling block over which many fall. It is the 
fellow toat comes along with an entirely dif- 
ferent class of horse and advises you to 
“mix am up—they do better.”’ Forthe life of 
him he can’t tell why. It ishis pocket book 
and not yours he is looking after. Pay no 
attention to him, but keep right along, ever 
striving todo better, and we will soun have 
a class of horses that ranchmen can’t outsell 
if they can outnumber. 
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Horse Gossip. 


JACKSON {s to have a new m.le track this 
eeason. 





Ben STANLEY 
the 


of ibis city, has purchased 
Dauntless, from C, 
He is reported to 


gelding Jim Lane, by 
E Galiiz an, of Paw Paw. 

| be fast. 

| T. Kixncarp, of Corunna, bas sold to Daniel 

. Duteher, of the same place, the standard 

, mare Kit Gavin, by Joc Gavia, dam Kate, by 

| Scott’s Hiatoga. 


' 
‘ 
{ 
8. A. Browne & Co., of Kalamazoo, have 


, 


purchased the mare Koyana, by Sidney, 2:19%%4, 


; dam Ejla Roy, dam of Allan Roy, 2:17}4. Re- 


| ported price, $2,500. 


THe general demand by the press for long 
distance races is baving a good effect, and 
there will probably be a number of two and 
three mile races the coming season. 


Tue Detroit Driving Club has fixed upon 
July 22 to 25, inclusive, as the dates for its 
summer meeting. Thirty thousand doeilare 
in purses and stakes will be offered. 

WALLACE'8S Turf Register for 1889 rejects 
the record of the Michigan bred mare Home 
Maid, by Royal Fearnaught, thus reducing 
the number of his 2:3) performers. 


J. E. CornrmiGan, of Battie Creek, has sold 
J. J. Dayton, of A'bion, tte young horse Big 
Thorne 10375, by Venture dam Nannie Thorne 
(dam of Trorniess, 2:16'4, and Little Thorne, 
2:23). 


O. E. GoOLDsm11hH, of Piainwell, this State, 
has sold to R. G. Palmer, Miliersburg, O., the 
stallion American Boy 3410, by Star Hambie- 
tonian, dam Doll, by American Prince, a son 
of King Alfred. 


Tue Saginaw Courier says that Mr. George 
T. Clark, of that city. bas purchased the bay 
mare Rosetta, sired by Therndale. Thorndale 
has a record of 2:2214, and is the sire of Ed- 
win Thorn, 2:16%4, Daiey Dale, 2:19%, and 
other fast ones. 


Mr. G. Davis, proprietor of Claireview 
Stock Farm, this city, has sold to George B. 
Caskey, of Lake Geneva, Wis., the chestnut 
stallion Golden Brown, by Umpire, dam by 
Woodford Mambrino; second dam by Pilot Jr. 
He is seven years old. 

Mr. G. D. Davis, of this city, has purchas- 
ed from Robert Steel, of Philadelphia, the 
brood mare Muriel, by Kentucky Prince, dam 
sister to James Howell Jr., 2:24, by Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian; 2d dam, Jessie Sayre, by 
Harry Clay 45, out of a mare by Liberty. 


HILLspALeE has applied for admission :o the 
Michigan Circuit, and a meeting will be grant- 
ed if the citizens of that piace will guarantee 
the local society against loss. The circuit 
would then comprise Hillsdale, Jackson, 
Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids and Kast Saginaw. 


Tae Door Prairie Live Stock Association 
sends us a copy of their catalogue for 1890. 
It contains the pedigrees of their imported 
Clydesdale, English Shire, Cleveland Bay and 
Percheron horses. The company have a fine 
lot of the different breeds to choose from. 
Send for a catalogue if you wish to buy a 
horse. 


Tus Cleveland Bay Horse Company, of Paw 
Paw, report the sale of a number of Cleveland 
Bays from their stud, to go to different parts 
of Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania. The 
prospect for business is better than at any 
previous season, and an early importation 
will be made. Some of their best stallions 
are still on hand, and will be sold at fair 
prices. The demand for coach horses seems 
to be growing. 





Evry horse should have some green food 
_in winter to keep his bowels open, It is dry 
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and concentrated food that causes fever by 
const pating the bowels, making the hair 
rough. The good effects of oil meal consist 
_ in the fact, not that it directly makes fat, but 
that it enables the stomach to digest food 
more perfectly. Carrots have the same effect. 
A few given daily enable the owner of a 
borse to diminish the grain ration and keep 
the unimal in better order at less expense. 
{ Tue Arabs give their horses the very best 
care, and when weaned give the colt the milk 
of the came]. They put them to service at 
three years ona long march, in a gallop on 
the plains, to improve their muscle. The 
training is better than in England. Rich 
| feeding, proper training for special service, 
appropriate work and exercise according to 
future work, to maintain the progress desir- 
| ed. One has said: ‘‘The mare produces the 
horse, but it is the oats that makes him run.” 
FRANK NOBLE, C. H. Nelson, and the horses 
Nelson and Alcryon, have been suspended by 
j the National Trotting Association, pending an 
} investigation of the $10,000 stallion race at 
Boston. Before this action was taken an in- 
" junetion was got from the courts by Mr. 
| Noble's attorney restraining the association 
from taking such action. It didn’t seem to 
work, however. The fight being made against 
‘an investigation by the parties concerned 
looks as if they feared to have the truth 
known. 


‘“MANY years ago the Suffolk (Eogland ) 
Agricultural Association adopted a rule that 
no Suffolk Punch horse should take a prize 
without first passing under the examination 
ef askilied veterinarian. The result has been 
a remarkable freedom from blemishes in this 
breed of horses. The State Agricultural So- 
ciety that will adopt a similar rule, and rule 
out all horses that have spavings, splints, 
curbs, or other hereditary defects, will be en- 
titled to great honor—in tne hereafcer, and be 
the object of much subdued blasphemy at 
present.”’ 

We find this item tloating through the ag- 
ricultural press. Itis probably the work of 
some one specially interested in Suffolk Punch 
horses. The attewpt to have a veterinary in- 
spection of horses shown at a certain exhibi- 
in Great Britain resulted in failure 
horses passed by the veteriuari- 
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Reclaiming Marsh Lands. 


At a Wisconsin Farmers’ Institute Gov. 
Hoard told what he knew about reclaiming 
marsh and sandy lands. He said he had not 
had much experience in reclaiming marsh 
‘ lands, though much of it bad bean done un- 

der his observation. There were two ways 
of draining—the open c¢rain and the tile 
drain, the latter being but little used as yet. 
In draining a marsh he would get a good 
surveyor to tell him the lowest portion, and 
would puta wide ditch through the marsh. 
He would next sink lateral drains from the 
main ditch to carry off the surplus water, 
, abd as soon as possible change the herbage 
| upon it to orchard grass and rad-top. It had 
; been demonstrated that marsh hay cut the 
first of July was worth dcubdle that cut a 
month later. Some of the best farms in the 
southern part of the State were reclaimed 
marsh Jands. 

The goveraor drifted from marsh to sandy 

lands, and told bow to improve them. 


| Clover he considered the most valuable of 
If } 


| all erops for improving worn-out lands. 

farmers would carefuily save all the manure 
| Pre duced on their farms, j idiciously apply it 
to their sandy lands and get cover to grow- 
| ing, they could rapidly improve their lands. 
, One barrel of land plaster costing $1.60, dis- 
| creetly used in the stables during the win- 
| ter, he was sure would save $10 worth 
fertilizing material, which would other wise 
have escaped. A little of the plaster should 
be tcattered in the stavles each night and 
morning. His own experience nad convine- 
ed him that manure from stables thus treat- 
ed was worth double that where no plaster 
was used for growing crops. The plaster 
held all of the gases and liquids in solution 
in the best condition for plant foods. 

On this point the governor answered 
many questions. He advised against plow- 
ing manure under, especially upon all soils 
that were sandy. He would apply manure 
to the surface at all times, bit would not 
scatter coarse manure simply to haveit whip 
around on the surface. Straw and marsh 
hay could not be called manure. Properly 
handled manure is in condition to pulverize 
and mix with the soil. 

Mr. McCaffrey said if it had not been for 
its marshes the greater part of Marquette 
county would yet be a wilderness. They 
hed enabled settlers to keep stock by the 
great quantity of hay they produced until 
domestic grasses could be grown. Marsh 
hay is much better when cut before the LOth 
of July than when cut later. The grass is 
excellent for stock while fresh and succu- 
lent, and, if cut early and cured, is as good 
in winter as any hay. 

Mr. Fleming said a considerable portion 
of his farm was marsb, and from it he ob- 
tained much of the hay that he fed to his 
cows with ensilage. He would, however, 
cut the hay earlier than others had suggest- 
ed. He would not cut it later than the 25th 
of Jane. Then it made most excellent hay. 
He considered it fully as valuable as timothy 
hay for dairy stock. 





Plots and Per Acres, 


J. M. Smith, president of the Wisconsin 
Horticultural Society, does not take much 
stock in ‘‘per acre’’ yields, as indeed 
neither do many careful and practical 
farmers. They are misleading at best. 
Mr. Smith tells the Western Farmer his ex- 
perience with potatoes : 

**T called on the county surveyor and had 
him measure and stake off four acres of land, 
each aere staked by itself. They were all 
planted with Early Ohio potatoes, but differ- 
ent kinds of fertilizers were used. When 
they were ready to dig I had no difficulty 
whatever in finding places by the iozen that 
would (and some of them did by actual 
weight) yield at the rate of considerably 
over 600 busaels per acre, and, if I recollect 
right, in some cases over 700 bushels per 
acre. The four acres were harvested and 
weighed by disinterested men, who made 
effiidavits to the correctness of their weights. 
The result was 1,785 1-2 bushels of potatoes, 
or at the rate of of 434 bushels per acre. 

“Of this quantity, eighty-five bushels 
were small, or otherwise unmerchantable, 
leaving 1,650 bushels of as beautiful pota- 
toes as 1 ever saw for the market. They 
brought me a number of cents per bushel 





over the market price because they were ex- 


the market. There are three varieties of the 


tra fine. Now, suppose I had dug two 
places of half a rod each, and getting at the 
rate of 650 or 700 bushels per acre, had 
spread the word abroad that my potatoes 
had yielded 650 bushels per acre, or those, 
where some otner fertilizer had been used, 
had reached 700 bushels per acre, what 
would any upright man have thought of 
me? Itis safe to say that my reputation 
for truth and fair statement would have 
gone to nothing at once,’’ 





A Business Farmsr. 


At a Farmers’ Institute held on Decem- 
ber 80th, 1889, at Macon, Mo., Mr. J. L. 
Erwin, of Callaway County, who was to 
speak upon the topic of dairying, took 
occasion to preface his remarks with a few 
business suggestions which are worthy the 
consideration of farmers generally: 


‘‘ Before taking up the subject of dairy- 
ing, I will, with your permission, digress 
for a few minutes from that theme. My 
reason for doing so is this: The question 
I wish to digress upon for a moment is one 
that at the present time is occupying the 
attention of the people of the country and 
of the town to a greater degree than any 
other. And every citizen of the country, 
every tiller of the soil is interested in the 
welfare of every individual farmer of the 
community as a whole. The country is 
dependent upon the town for its support. 
The value of your farm depends upon the 
value of your neighbor’s farm. You can 
only grow wealthy just in proportion as 
those about you grow wealthy. You may 
have a soil ten feet deep, but the value of 
that farm in dollars and cents depends en- 
tirely upon the value of the farms that 
surround it; and the value of your lands de 
pends entirely upon their proximity to a 
market that will consume your produce. 
As an illustration of this we have but to 
point to Kansis. They may have a more 
productive soil in certain sections than we 
have, but they are lacking in good towns, 
most of them are small and few consumers 
in their midst. The farmers are forced to 
sell their corn for 12 and 15 cents while we 
are getting 25 cents, 

‘“ Next, the town is just as essential to 
the value of your ‘Tarms and to the selling 
of your products 
illustration right where I live. 
purchased the farm where I now reside, 
there was one right along side of it that 
was always run down and didn’t rent for 
enough to pay the taxes and keep up the 
fences. I wanted to see the country grow 
up, and induced a merchant of the town to 
purchase that farm. He supposed I was 
making money and he turned around and 
went into the dairy business right along- 
side of me, and to-day is the strongest com- 
petitor in the business that I have. He is 
taking money out of my pocket right straight 
along ; but while he is taking money out of 
one pocket he is slipping it in another. 
How? Business capacity. He has increas- 
ed the capacity of that farm from nothing 
up to 46 bushels of wheat and corn to the 
acre, and grows millet and other grain in 
proportion, In doing this he has simply 
added to the value of my farm. The value 
of a farm depends upon the amount other 
men have invested about it. Hence every 
one of you are interested in the prosperity 
and success of your neighbor. So far as 
these great questions are concerned, these 
little towns are just as much interested in 
the success of our men as we are ourselves. 
There is no sort of question about it. A 
merchant in our place once said: ‘Why, 
this female college we have here don’t do 
us any good—the girls are all wearing uni- 
forms, and we can't sell them any dress 
goods. They mostly bring them from 
home.’ Isaid: ‘Do they bring the food 
they eat from home? I sell them butter, 
milk, vegetables and all that sort of stuff. 
The money I thus recéive I bring to your 
store and spend. Tht you are benetited 
indirectly.” * * *YYou are interested 
in getting every cf4Bamer in your midst 
you possibly can.” 





Beef at a Profit. 


At theinstitute at Madison, Wis., Dairy 
and Fvod Commissioner H. C. Thom dis- 
cussed the qaestion ‘‘ Can Beef be Produced 
in Wisconsin at a Profit?’ He reviewed 
the beef question in a concise and thorough 
manner, showing the necessity of producing 
that quality of an article of any class which 
the market demanded and for which the 
best prices wore always readily obtained, 
arriving at the conclusion that under proper 
conditions beef can be produced in Wiscon- 
sin ata profit. To do it, however, require- 
ed skill on the part of the producer. There 
must be skill in breeding and in feeding 
and good judgment in marketing. The 
law of the survival of the fittest extended to 
the beef market and showed itself in the 
continued good prices for a first-class ar- 
ticle while a poor one found no market. 
Experience had proved for him that with 
well bred beef animals, properly fed and 
cared for from the day of their birth until 
they were ready for the block, there was a 
good profit in producing beef in Wisconsin 
at the present prices for a finished article of 
beef. The silo comes to the relief of the 
beef producer and renders profit possible. 
He urged the necessity of foreign eonsuls 
paying greater attention to our export trade. 
Petty rulings were impeding exportation and 
they were all of them violations of existing 
treaties. The meat producers of the North- 
west are now in competition with the whole 
country. Rapid transit has revolutionized 
the whole business. Kansas stock reaches 
Chicago about as quick as from Central 
Wisconsin. Our herdsmen must down this 
competition with an article of superior ex- 
cellence. 





Large White Yorkshires. 


A correspondent of the Farmers’ Advo- 
cate, of Canada, thus describes this breed of 
swine: ‘ 

“This is a breed which has recently come 
to the front as a candidate for first place in 
popular estimation, and also as a bacon 
curer’s pig. This latter step it appears to 
have already accomplished, if we are to 
judge by the opinions of Thomas Harris & 
Son, of Colne, Wiltshire, Eng.; Wm. Davis 
& Co., of Toronto, and other pork-packers, 
whose testimony is unanimously in favor of 
the improved large white Yorkshire. Such 
being the case, breeders will invariably fall 
into line and adopt a similar opinion, as, to 
make money, we all have to breed to suit 


improved Yorkshire pig, all of them being 
white in color; the large, the middle and 
the small breed; the two latter have the 
fault of the Berkshire carried to a much 
greater extent—too much fat—and the tiesh 
is not as firm as that of the improved large 
white. The improved large white must not 
be confounded with the specimens usually 
met with at our large shows. Several im- 
portations of the unimproved Yorkshires 
have been made, but only a few of the im- 
proved large white, and some even of these 
not of the best quality. The improved large 
white have short, dished heads, with fine 





I wish to cite a single | 


When I | 


Ploughman does not seem to have much faith 
in the ** Royal Bnglish Horse and Cattle Con- 
diment,”’ which it is claimed will greatly in- 


shoulders and hams, level and deep in ribs ; 
they are quiet, and are gentle in disposition; 
are good feeders and mothers, and usually 
produce large litters. Young pigs of the 
large improved Yorkshire strain should tip 
the beam at 490 lbs. at twelve months; and 
good baconers have been made in 270 days 
welghing 280 Ibs. Mr. Frank Walker Jones, 
a well-known English breeder of this va- 
riety, exhibited two large improved white 
Yorkshires, which won first and cup at 
Smithfield show in 1886, and weighed 362 
Ibs. and 363 lbs. at nine months old. The 
following are the points requisite in a bacon 
curer’s pig: Heads weighing as little as 
possible, also light in shoulders, long and 
deep in the ribs, wide in the loins and thick 
in the flanks, with hams square and deep, 
and not strong in the bone, but possessing a 
good coat of hair. The public taste has un- 
dergone a complete change. A few years 
ago the demand was almost entirely for 
heavy, fat pork, but the demand is now al- 
most exclusively for light, fleshy meats.’’ 





A Milk-Feéver Cure. 


Mr. H. C. Adams said he had in fermer 
years had some trouble with milk-fever in 
his herd and had lost several valuable cows. 
In arecent case he called a practical stock- 
breeder to his assistance. The cow was in 
@ paralyzed condition. They rubbed her 
spine well, covered her heavily with blank- 
ets, gave a pint of whiskey with threa or 
four ounces of ginger, and twenty drops of 
aconite once an hour for several hours, and 
the next day the cow was apparently well. 
When the treatment was commenced the 
cow was far gone, in the last stages of the 
disease. Careful feeding for a few weeks 
prior to parturition he deemed highly essen- 
| tial asa preventive measure, yet it might 
| not always prove successful, bit if the sys- 
' tem was cool the chances were more favora- 
bla than otherwise.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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A Woo! Expsriment. 

An Australian who his beea experiment- 
jing with the storage of woul, to determine 
{ whether it will increase in weight or not, 
i gives this as bis experience: I sheared a 
number of sheepin April, 1888, and stored 
| it in a room 10x30 feet, the floor being three 
feet from the ground. ‘The fiseces that I 
weighed and noted particularly were put on 
the top of 1,200 lbs. I sold my wool in 
August, and weighing these fleeces again 
with the same ¢cales, which were in perfect 
working order, I noticed an increase of one- 
quarter to one-half pound to the fleeces that 
ran from ten pounds to thirteen pounds, 





Tue Dairy, of London, notes the fact of 
a new patent for butter-making. It says: 
‘Mr. T. Adair has patented a process for 
preparing fresh butter, and renovating ran- 
cid butter with warm water, which is c2rtain- 
ly a startling novelty. As far as we can ur- 
derstand his system, from a description in 
the Ulster Agriculturist, it consist ofan ar- 
rangement fcr melting and washing the bat- 
ter with warm water—the heat causing the 
volatile acids to evaporate—and by distil’a- 
tion the natural flavoring oils are cleared of 
objectionsble odor and returned to the but- 
ter. Cold water is then used in conjunction 
with brine, boric acid, or borax, to harden 
and make the butter ready for market. 
The inventor claims that cream s¢parators 
can now be dispensed with, but he coes not 
explain in what manner this is effected, and 
we see nothing in the deserip'ion to jastify 
the statement. * * We should like to see 
this new thing, for at present we feel not a 
little sceptical about it.’”’ 





Agricultural items, 


KANSAS has 119 creameries, only six of 


which are idle. 


THE proper enrichment of the soi! is the 
corner stone of agricultural success. 


AN Illinois dairymen scored 9244 points on 
an exhibit of butter made from milk from 
eows fed on ensilage, at the late meeting of 
the Iilinois Dairymen’s Association. 


A PROMINENT New York farmer recently 
voiced an important agricultural truth in 
these words: ‘*An intelligent diversity in 
our crops would double our income.’’ 


Fre_ps in some parts of Massachusetts are 
alive with grasshoppers, an indication that 
Massachusetts farmers will be able to give 
their Kansas brechren some practical sym- 
pathy next summer. 


Tue abandoned farms of New England are 
not the dairy farms; they are the farms that 
have been cropped and shorn oftheir fertil- 
ity, or land of light, thin soil, which should 
have been left to grow wood and timber. 

Mr. POLK, of Greenwood, Ind., says he has 
had excellent success in making silage from 
the husks of sweet corn from his canning 
factory. They were placed inthe silo without 
cutting and kept wel]. He has used also pea 
vines with and without the peas, and they are 
superior as milk producers to the corn husks. 


C. P. Goopricn, of Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
has a herd of 15 dairy cows which average 
357 pounds of butter per year. In 1889 hig 
butter was sold at 28ce. He feeds ensilage, 40 
pounds per cow per day, with eight pounds 
of bran and ten pounds of clover hay, and 
says on this ration butter can be produced at 
15 cents per pound. 

AT a late meeting of the Dutchess & Ulster, 
N. Y., farmers’ club, Dr. Faust, of Poughkeep- 
sie, said, during the progress of a discussion 
on ensilage: ‘I never expected to hear so 
much discussion about sauerkraut as this. 
Ensilage is nothing but sauerkraut and what 
Dutchman would put a whole cabbage in 
sauerkraut? You must cut your corn for the 
silo shust the same as a Dutchman cuts his 
cabbage when he makes sauerkraut, shust 
the same.”’ 


DANIEL BATCHELOR, the well known au- 
thority on grasses, says in the Country Gentle- 
man, that the best grass, however, to grow 
with orchard grass is the meadow oat—Avena 
elator—either for permanent meadow pasture, 
or for soiling purposes. A mixture of seed 
composed of one bushel of each kind to the 
acre, sown on average soil, would produce a 
very valuable crop, perhaps the most vaiu- 
able of any perennial forage that can be 
grown, as these two are the earliest and 
strongest in growth of any variety of the 
hay-making grasses. 


A OORRESPONDENT Of the Massachusetts 
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ete., if fed to stock inste 


chusetts Agricultura! College, 
and proved to be chiefly corn meal with the 
addition of oil cake or gluten meal, or a food 
value of from $17 to $23 per ton. The « Royal 


a8 no medicinal value is claimed the farmer 
seems paying a pretty high price for a food 
value much more cheaply obtained in wheat 
shorts and oi! meal. 


The Poultry Dard. 














plenty of eggs which cost him but five cents 
a dozen. 





INDUCE the fowls to keap up their active 
habits. Tey are busy, energetic foragers. 
Scatter thetr grain among cheff or leaves so 
a3 to make them scratch for it. The oft-re- 
peated saying, ‘‘Give a hen as much as she 
will eat up clean,”’ is a most pernicious one. 
Her appetite is no index whatever to the 
amount that is good for her, it being her na- 
ture to eat as long as there is abything in 


sitdown in a corner and mope, and next 
she will have the cholera. Under-feeding 
is better than over-feeding. Tio ba healthy, 
fowls must be all the time Jooking for the 
next mouthful, and the greater the varicty 
affurded them the better they will thrive, : 





M. K. Boyer, well known poultry-grow- 
er, has kep 
ses and income of his yards, with the view 
of finding out X2¢° cost Ofanegg. Al- 
| lowing for everything, aad buying every 
ounce of food that the 
he finds that 
cent of ost for 
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runs under 12 cents 
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18 feed 
there i3 a loss, but 
12 ce 
This cost, of curse, varies ace ding to the 
locations. 


Zrown on 
every cent over the 13 i3 cle 
Feed is cheaperin some places 
than in others, bat generally where the grain 
is soli at aless rate, eggialso are way down. 
So he thinks that 12 cents a dozen makea 
good average all over the country. 





A correspondent of the Harm Journal 
Says: ‘*] have had experience in growing 
poultry by incubators and natural hatching, 
and have not been able to discover any dif- 
ference in the fiaal results, provided—and 


chicks are proper'y fed and treated after 
they are hatched. 
chanical process and has no ¢ff:ct on the 
resuit. A grain of wheat will germinate in 
the field at the proper season; it will 
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The importance of purifying the blood ean- 
not be overestimated, for without pure blood 
you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and we ask you to try Hood’s 

. Sarsaparilla. It strengthens 
P eculiar and builds up the system, 
creates an appetite, and tones the digestion, 
while it eradicates disease. The peculiar 
combination, proportion, and preparation 
of the vegetable remedies used give to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla pecul- 
iar curative tea No To Itself 
other medicine has such a record of wonderful 
cures. If you have made up your mind to 
buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla do not be induced to 
take any other instead. It is a Peculiar 
Medicine, and is worthy your confidence, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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Secure a Piano or Organ i 
for your growing daugh-i\s 
ters, get a handsome din-h 
ner set or an expensive i 
gold watch without spend- i 
ing a cent if you choose to |» 
do so. We want a special |W 
agent in your town, and\® 
offer you any of the above we 
in exchange for a little NM 
work you can do for us|® 


evenings. Na 
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Curtis Pusuisurnc Co., 


ad of grain. A sample 
was gent to Prof. Goessman, of the Magsa- | 


for analysis, | 


English’ humbug is sold at $160 p r ton, and 


A Massachusetts man buys the refuse from 
city hotels for his hens, and Says he gets 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
ON A WEAK STOMACH, 
25cts. a Box 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 





WHY YOU SHOULD UsE_ 


¥*COD LIVER OIL vx: 
HY POPHOSPHITES. 


It is used and endorsed by Phy- 
sicians because it is the best, 


It is Palatable as Milk, 

It is three times as efficacions ag 
plain Cod Liver Oil, 

It is far superior to all other so- 
called Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not 
separate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer, 


Sight. If allowed to gormandiza, she will 


r gain, | 


here is the kernel of the whole matter—the j 


The hatching is a me- | 


minate in a hot-house in the winter if the | 
germ of } 
wheat may be nourished by decayed vegeta- 
tion, by barn yard manure, or by chemical } 
ferti! z rs, and its growth and yield will de- | 
ivation, and not } 


It is the best remedy for Consump- 
tion, Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wast- 
—— Chronic Cough and 

olds. 


Sold by all Druggists, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Cuemists. N. Yo 
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EJNVESTMENT. 


SOLD by ALL DEALERS 
‘-FARRAND & VOTEY~ 





ce Ear Marking Label, stamps 
| to order with name, or name and address and num 
bers. It is reliable, cheap and convenient. Sells < 
sight and gives perfect satisfaction. Titeswaned 
Price-List and samples free. Agents wanted. 
Cc, H. DANA, West Lebanon, N. HB, 
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PEACH CULTURE, 


recent meeting of the Berrien County 
vultural Society the subject of peach 
was discussed bye number of the 


fruit-growers of that county. The 

m, of Benton Harbor, farnishesthe 
report of the discussion which was 

“od by a paper read by Mr. Morrill: 

Phe requisites to suecess in peach culture 
first a general adaptation of the locality 
the business in surroundings capable of 
n ving extreme3 of temperature, such as 
forest areas, or large bodies of deep 
water which do not freeza over. In the 
r case it is essential that the body of 
r mast be on the side of the prevailing 


wa 


winter winds, aS no winter benefit can be 
ierived unless our cold waves cross open 
water before reaching our orchards. This be- 
ng the condition under which we must grow 


peaches, we will say no more on that point 
but will proceed to outline what we consider 
proper treatment in growing and managing 
a peach orchard in the lake shore peach belt. 

The first and probably the most essential 
point is the location and topography of the 
land selected for the purpose, aS a COmpara- 
tively small portion of our Jand is adapted 
to sueecessful peach growing. First, we 
should not be more than five or six miles 
from Lake Michigan. Next, the site should 
be high compared with the surrounding 
country in order to secure good atmospheric 
drainage, as cold air runs down hill nearly 
as freely as water, the valleys filling first, 
then the lower levels g-adually filling up the 
slopes until all is covered; unless there isa 
change in the temperature, when this cold 
mass Of air begins to recede from the top ex- 
actly aS water would. Jf we should take 10 
jegrees below zero as the point at which 
peach buds begin to die, which is about nor- 
mal conditions, we can readily see that the 
tree on the lowest level is tbe first to be sub- 

rged and the Isst to be relieved. More- 
over, when the ten degrees paint is slowly 

mbing the hill it is being followed by 12, 
4, 16 and perhaps 18 or 20 degrees at cer- 
tain depths below, which makes it very try- 
ing on the unfortunate peach erchard in the 
valley. These facts give a great value to 
good elevated lauds for peach growing, for 
the reason that peaches psy only moderate- 
ly well in seasons when all the orchards 
bear, while in seasons in which the killing 
frost has crept up the hillsides peaches are 
scarce and high, often clearing $200 to 3400 
per acre, Or eves more; sO we see our high 
land orchard paying ten per cent interest on 
$2,000 to $4,000 per acre while our low land 
orchard is taking a rest. So much for the 
location. Now what should the soil be? I 
am a firm believer in good, strong soils, still 
I have seen excellent peaches grown on soil 
too poor and light to grow any other paying 
crop but do not believe that such soil can 
produce paying crops nearly as long as bet- 
ter land. In setting an orchard I would 
plow and fit a light soil the same as I won'd 
a corn field, but for heavy soil I should plow 
as deep as possible and if subsoiled so much 
the better; then lay off your ground so as to 
set your trees 20 feet each way, or perhaps 
18x22 in order to give more driving room 
when the trees become large. In laying off 
the ground a day or two spent in getting 
your squares perfectly accurate will be a 
source of pride to you in afier years and 
would add considerably to the selling value 
of your property. 

Now we are ready to set the trees, let us 
see about them. Your trees should have 
been procured in the fall and heeled in on 
dry ground, then when you are ready your 
trees are on hand and no delays occur; be- 
sides, if the trees have to Le shipped 
to you they suffer much less from 
fall handling than spring. There has been 
some discussion lately as to where trees 
should be procured. For my own use I 
would not take New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware or New York trees as a gift if I 
could get trees at home or near by. as the 


5 
} work found dig him out with a sharp 
| knife. [ have heard it stated that if a person 
; would, when digging them out In the spring, 
} rab the tree thoroughly a few inches above 
; and below the surfeee with a bar of hard 
soap that the beetie would not molest the 
| tree that season, and I am inclined to think 
it worth trying. After dizcing borers al- 
ways replace the earth, and never allow any 
but a c:refal man to do the work, as it must 
be done thoroughly, at the same time avoid- 
ing injury to the sound bark. 

Now we get down to our worst enemy, 
the yellows. Every man who grows peaches 
should make it bis first study to learn to de- 
tect the yellows in its oatly stages, as he 
cannot hope for successif he allows it to get 
a good feothold in his orchard, While it is 
very difficult to find a case of yellows in tais 
vicinity, thera is undoubtedly ‘‘enough for 
seed ’’ in the county, and the counties north 
of us have some to spare; consequently every 
grower here neads to put on the war paint 
and swear to fight it to the death wherever 
found; hant for it in your own orchards, 
and when you find it exterminate it immedi- 
ately; hunt for it in your neighbor’s orchard, 
and if you find it and he will not destroy it, 
call the attention of the yellows commis:ion- 
er to it and he will take care of it. When 
you find a tree which has it, if only one 
limb, cut all the limbs off immediately, pile 
them around the stump and in the fall, late, 
take them out of the orchari—stump and top 
—and burn; but donot drag or haul diseased 
limbs through your orchard while the foliage 
is green. Then next sprivg set a new tree in 
its place, and rest assured it stands just as 
good a show as the rest of the orchard. This 
has been the experience of scores of men in 
the counties north of us for the past fifteen 
years. in a general way I would remova 
any tree which was not thrifty and renlace 
it with anewone. If these directions ara 
followed the yellows need have no terrors for 
us; but treat it as promptly as you would a 
fire in the roof of your home and spend no 
time in idle theories or experiments. 

IT had not intended to say anything about 
varieties, but the paper would seem to be 
lacking without at least some general refer- 
ence to them. Most of us have a very good 
recollection of the old yarieties which suc- 
ceeded here, bat some of the best of those 
old varieties seem to be very unsatisfactory 
today, especially the Crawfords, Stump, 
etc., but a few of the old varieties seem to 
succeed generally yet, as for instance, the 
Hale (on high, dry land only), Barnard (if 
properly thinned), Mountain Rose, Oldmix- 
on and Smock. In place of the Crawfords, 
the Foster, Wheatland and Richmond are 
being largely planted, a3 they are all called 
Crawford on the market. The Snow’s 
Orange is also displacing the Barnard, which 
it closely resembles, only being a few days 
later and larger. The old Hill’s Chili is still 
a great favorite. Among the new things 
which are succeeding along this belt are the 
Lewis, Crane’s Early, Ye'low, Dumont, 
Hinman, Golden Drop, Switzerland, Bron- 
son and Kalamazoo. Ali these varieties are 
very hardy and productive and good market 
peaches. 

Among the new peaches which I consider 
worthy of a trial 1 would name the G'obe 
and Elberta, the latter especially being a 
magnificent yellow peach, equal to the best 
California Crawfords, and has succeeded 
wherever planted. 

Now a few words about the nen who 
should grow peaches. If you are what 
i3 called a lazy man or a slovenly one, don’t 
try it. If you have not principle or con- 
science enough to pack your fruit honestly 
for market after you have grown it, be:ter 
let them alone as it will save youthe trouble 
of cailing everybody else thieves, ete. But 
if you heve a good location and are a thor- 
ough cultivator and a man who takes pride i 
in your integrity, willing at all times todo 
unto others as you woald they shouid do un- 
to you, then set a peach orchard, write this 
motto on your braio, ‘‘ Eternal vigilance is 
the price of peaches,’’ and no doubt you will 
succeed. 

Mr. S. Handy took exceptions to Mr. Mor- 
rili’s statement that peaches could not be 
successfully raised at a further distance 
from the laxe shore than six or seven miles, 
and cited localities eighteen miles from the 


lake where the very finest of peaches were 











long freight shipment from the Eastern 
States is a damage which very few trees ever 
recover from. The New Jersey burserymen 
have reduced prices to so low a point that! 
many of them pack their trees with about as 
care as they would bale hay, and a majority 
of them arrive here a month too late and on 
the whole are very disappointing. The tree3 
from western New York and Ohio are as a 
rule better grown and better handied and 
prices rule higher, but here another trouble 
faces us, The trees have been grown on 
very strong land and are very large and fiae, 
but examine the roots and in nearly every 
case you will find they have but three or five 
large prongs for roots, with very few of the 
fiber roots so essential to sucecessful plaut- 
ing, what few roots they have being padly 
mangled and split by the tree digger. They 
are simply grown to sell but could hardly be 
given to our most experienced growers, on 
the lakeshore. I would set as early in the 
spring as the ground would work nicely, as 
the early growth is a great advantage to any 
tree or plant. 

Supposing my ground to be in a fair state 
of fertility, I should plant corn among my 
trees the first two yeers, as the proper culti- 
vation of corn seems to be about right for 
peaches, besides protecting the trees from 
the winds, which is of considerebie import- 
ance while trees are young and growing 
rapidly. And I should net cut the corn up 
in the fall, at most only topping it, leaving 
the stalks to hold snow. 

After the trees are two or three years ol 

I should raise no more crops among them, 
but cultivate well, commencing only after 
the leaves were of full size as too early cul- 
tivation is considered conducive to curl-leaf. 
I should cultivate thoroughly until the 1st to 
15th of August, then sow the ground wiih 
rye and do not disturb it again until the rye 
is knee high next spring. Then plow it un- 
der and repeat cultivation and rye. After 
an orchard comes into full bearing it some- 
times becomes necessary to continue cultiva- 
tion later in order to mature fruit properly; 
and this can be done without detriment to 
the wood if the trees are in full bearing. 
One thing to be avoided isa break in the 
cultivation during a droutii, as it has a tend- 
ency to ripen the wood, and when cultiva- 
tion is resumed a fresh flow of sap is en- 
couraged which puts the wood in very poor 
condition to endure cold weather. 

Proper pruning is very essential to the 
beauty of the trees as well as the production 
of first-class fruit. The first season’s work 
in this line should consist in rubbing off all 
shoots from the ground to a point about two 
feet high (unless you are unfortunate 
enough to have some shipped in trees of 
which the upper 14 or 3¢ is dead, when I 
would select one of the strongest shoots and 
proceed to form a tree from that, but if your 
stock is sound and right, properly set and 
cut back to three feet high, and closely side 
trimmed, you can allow all the limbs to grow 
between the points of two feet and three 
feet from the ground. 

The next spring select from four to six of 
these small limbs, taking care to have them 
as evenly distributed as possible around the 
body of the tree as well es up and down 
along the space of one foot, and if either 
side of the tree has a majority of limbs let 
it be on the side of the prevailing winds and 
avoid the formation of crotches. This work 
is the laying out of the frame for your or- 
chard and will require a great deal of me- 
chanical ingenuity, as well as imagination, 
todo it properly. The pruning after this 
will consist of rubbing off all shoots which 
Start where not wanted this season; after 
that an annual trimming out of superfluous 
branches ana cutting back strong growths 
80 as to preserve a reasonahle open and well 
ventilated top, as well as a round, compact 
head. Trees treated in this manner ripen 
their fruit more perfectly, also rot less than if 
allowed to choke up with inside branches, 

The borer must be looked after very care- 
fully. He should be dug out every spring 
and fall by removing the earth to the depth 
of three or four inches with # hoe, and if his 


grown. 
Mr. Morrill said that no one could dispute 


the statement that in this county the nearer 
an orchard was located to the lake shore the 
better the result, provided it was situated at 
the proper elevation. 

Mr. Smith spoke of the variety of peach 
known as Hill’s Chili and said that it was 
coming into bad repute. It must be praned 
strongly and cultivated highly to be a suc- 
cess. The fruit will not ripen where screen- 
ed from the free sunlight and air. He eon- 
sidered the Stump peach as one of the best 
for market, as it comes in :‘ a time when 
hrre is a good demand for peaches and is 
very prolific. 

Mr. Stephen Cook o> erved last year that 
the fruit of the Hiil’s Chili variety, both in 
his own orchard an in orchards at Grand 

Rapids, was bedly cracked and scabbed, but 

couldn’t say that the defect would be per- 
manent, There might be a great difference 
in treas and localities as regards this affec- 
tion. If this trouble continues it will bea 
great objection to cultivating that variety, 
The fruit was worse last year than he had 
known itin twenty years. The Smock peach 
is not suitab!e to all localities, but will do 
very well on high ground; it ripens late and 
is liable to be caught by the frost. The 
same rule applies te all late varieties, 
In reply to an inquiry, Mr. Cook said that 
no other peach had averaged better for mar- 
keting during the past 20 years than Hill’s 
Caili, but it requires a great deal of pruning 
and careful culture. 

Mr. Ruth said the Wagner peach was sub- 
ject to the same trouble as the variety just 
spoken of. 

Mr. W. A. Brown had been acquainted 
with the Smock peech for 20 years and said 
that it ripens as far north as Oceana County; 
it will ripen in Berrien County when it will 
not in Allegan. The Smock was a partial 
failure last year on account of the unfavor 
able season; it cracked in many instances 
so as to be worthless. He thinks it one of 
the best peaches for this region, from the 
fact that it cannot be grown north of us. 

Mr. Cook had a tree or two of the Wheat- 
land variety some years ago; they bore well 
and resembled the Crawford somewhat, 
ripening about the same time as the Craw- 


ford. 
Mr. Webster stated that Mr. Morley ad- 


vised growers to be cautious about planting 
the Wheatland unless they have very favor- 
able locations for it. 

Mr. Pixley said the Wheatland peach was 
originated by an old school-mate of his and 
the fruit was very fine—equal tothe Late 
Crawford in size and appearance. Mr. Pix- 
ley also stated that some claimed that peach- 
es grown on plum stocks were free from yel- 
lows and borers, and if so the experiment 
was worth trying here. The Marianna plum, 
he thought, would be very fine for this par- 
pose and would make a hardy tree. 

Mr. Allen Brunson stated that his fatber 
had experience with peaches on plum stocks; 
the yellows cleaned them ont. 

Mr. Morrill thought peaehes did not take 
so readily to plum stocks, and Mr. Ayles- 
worth had found borers plentiful in plum 


roots. 
In reply to Mr. Brown’s inquiry for in- 





formation concerning the Lewis Seedling, 
Mr. Morrill said they were very successful 
around Fennville. He has a number of trees 
that bore some fruit the first year. They are 
not strictly a free-stoue, but near enough to 
pass, : 

Mr. Webster desired tolearn something of 
the Wagner peach but no one present had 
ever grown that variety. 

Speaking of the Lewis Seedling, Mr. 
Brown said that two years ago growers at 
Douglas were divided in their opinions as 
to its merits, but they thought a great deal 
of the Golden Drop. There is a seedling 
grown here on the lake shore which was 
originated by Orrin Brown, which is con- 
sidered by those who know about it as 
superior to the Lewis. It has survived the 
yellows, is extremely hardy, and looks like 
the Lawis. It ripens in good season for 
market—later than the Hale—is of excellent 
quality and almost a free-stone. lt was 
originated from Hill’s Chili pits and has not 
yet received a name. He thinks it a decided 
innovation. There is no stock for sale at 
present. Mr. Dunham, of Vunham’s Pier, 
has grown them extensively and with flatter- 
ing snecess. 

Mr. Morrill has a fine seedling that has 
borne three years. Itisinsodin an osage 
hedge; resembles the Oldmixon and is very 
early, 

Mr. Cook had a French variety some years 
ago that ripened with the Oldmixon but 
was much hardier, and a fine bearer; the 
trees were killed by the yellows. He had 
forgotten the nameof this peach and did not 
know where to procure the trees. Cook’s 
Seedling is better than Hill’s Chili and re- 
produces vety closely from the seed. 

Mr. Spink was strongly in favor of remov- 
ing ail doubtful trees as a precaution against 
the yellows. 

Mr. Cook said the danger from yellows 
was increasing rapidly and we must be 
very vigilant and careful; take out all trees 
that have the least appearance of disease. 

Mr. Ruth spoke of a peach grower who 
claimed to have used bone dust and other 
fertilizers of a similar nature to prevent the 
yellows, and believed that better results 
would be secured by cutting back and trim- 
ming the trees more than has been done. 

Mr. Brown thought yellows could not be 
cured by any sort of fertilizer nor by trim- 
ming. The only way to get rid of the dis- 
ease is to trim the tree off close to the ground 
or a little below the surface. 

Mr. Smith thought we could do a good 
dea! to keep off the yellows by seeing that 
évery diseased tree was removed as soon as 
discovered. Thinks yellows may be carried 
from tree to tree by the pfuning knife. 

Mr. Brunson had raised three orchards 
and Jost them al], and the trees on the poor- 
est soil were the last to go. 

Mr. P.xley spoke of the Russian apricot 
as a very profitable fruit to raise, and desired 
to see it tested here. He got a few trees last 
year which made a fine growth and he hoped 
to get fruit from them this year. Apricots 
are a five fruit and always marketable. 

Mr. Smith reported for the committee on 
ascertaining the best plan to procure trees, 
that he had looked overa map of the coun- 
try and noted where yellows existed, and 
those pvints free from it. West of the 
Mississippi river and on the Pacific coast 
the disease is unknown, and some portions 
of Michigan have not suffered much. He 
would not get trees from New Jersey. In 
every peach growing section the charge has 
been made that the yellows came from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Brunson thought we might expect 
most of our trouble in this eection from the 
New Jersey trees. 
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Plant Labels. 


A correspondent of Gard:n and Forest, 
writing from London, says a perfect plant 
label is still a desideratum there, as well as 
in America. Mr. R. T. Jackson’s paper on 
** Method of Labeling Trees and Piants,’’ 
raad before the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society last year, is interesting and suggest- 
ive. In it Mr. Jackson appears to have come 
near to what we hava found the most useful 
label at Kew, both for indoor and outdoor 
plants. Fot temporary Jabels, such are used 
for annuals and small nursery stock, there is 
nething better than wood; but for permanent 
labels intended for collection plants, some- 
thing more durable than wood is required, 
and the best material appears to be zinc. 
Iron, tin, slate, porcelain, and teak have 
been and are still in use at Kew; but on the 
whole they are not as satisfactory as zinc, 
As Mr. Jackson, says, z'nc ‘‘is reasonably 
imperishable, cheap, and very easily han- 
dled.’’ The chemical ink recommended for 
writing upon polished z'nc, namely, a sola- 
tion of chloride of platinum, or chloride of 
copper, or other patent mixtures of a similar 
nature, have not, however, proved a success, 
no matter how applied. Varnish rubbed 
over the face of the label after the ink has 
dried preserves it from oxidation for a year 
or so, but as arule the names are almost un- 
readable after a year’s exposure outside, 

An improvement on this ink is the use of 
enamel paint, applied as tollows: The 
labels are cleaned with emery paper and 
then coated on the face with white enamel 
paint. This is allowed to get quite dry, and 
then over it is painted acoat of black enamel 
paint. The writing must be done while the 
black paint is wet, using for the purpose a 
pointed stick, such as a bit of bamboo 
shaped like a pen. In writing, the 
black paint is simply removed by the point 
ofthe stick. With a little practice the let- 
ters are as easily and clearly formed as if 
with pencil on white paint. The label 
should be thoroughly dried before being ex- 
posed to moisture. For trees and shrabs 
such as the labels can hang upon, the form 
preferred is a piece of zinc, from three to 
tour inches square, half an inch at the top to 
be bent over at an acute angle to afford pro- 
tection from the weather. One or two holes 
should be made near the top, for wire or 
nails. For pots or herbaceous plants strips 
six or eight inches long, and shaped like the 
ordinary ‘‘ tally,’ are best. These are easily 
cut out of a sheet of zinc with a pair of 
strong scissors. Labels thus prepared have 
been used at Kew two years, and they are as 
perfect now as when they were first written. 

In the tropical houses, where the atmos- 
phere is saturated all the year round, these 
labels are quite as good as in a dry house or 
out of doors. The first experiment with 
them was made with the filmy ferns, for 
which durable and neat labels were much 
wanted. They have stood this test. In ap- 





pearance these labels are all that need be de- 








sired. They are not too conspicuous, and 
therefore do not offend the eye as white labels 
do. On the other hand they are easily read. 
In public gardens, such as Ksw, labels are 
of considerable importance, as also they are 
wherever valuable collections of plants are 
grown. So far as our experience goes, this 
zine label, when prepared as here dir ected, 
comes nearest to what is wanted, 





Asparagus Beds, 


As spring begins to open up there seems 
to be an innate desire in the human breast, 
as well as in that of the hen, to go out and 
scratch around in the ground. This scratch- 
ing may be made very profitable if directed 
in the right direction. Asparagus is one of 
the most acceptable dishes that can be 
placed upon the table, and there is no rea- 
son why every country home in California 
should not be supplied with an abundance of 
it, as it is one of the easiest of vegetables to 
raise, It is the usual custom to plant one- 
year-old roots. These can be purchased 
from any seedsman or can be easily raised 
from seed by any one who so desires, The 
ground should be deeply plowed and _ thor- 
oughly prepared before the roots are set. 
Of course, the siza of the bed should be 
regulated by the amount of asparagus re- 
quired for family use or for market,as the case 
may be. While but little manure is neces- 
sary on the rich lands usual in California, 
yet a little well-rotted manure will not be 
amiss each year after the plants have had a 
year’s growth. The soil best adapted to the 
perfection of asparagus is well-drained and 
loamy; if it is too stiff or wet and soggy, they 
will not produce such fine, tender heads. 
The old notion that asparagus should be an- 
nually dosed with saltZhas, in the light of 
modern facts, been discarded, though a little 
salt seems todo noharm. The roots should 
ba set out about one foot apart in the 
rows, at a depth of three or four inches, 
with the rows at suffisient distance to admit 
of cultivation. Some growers advocate the 
ridging of the rows; but this is, pertiaps, a 
bad plan for those who do not know how to 
cut the asparagus properly, as the knife will 
be run into the ridge and will often do dam- 
age in severing the roots or crown. When 
the cultivation is flat it is a little more diffi- 
cult to cut the asparagus, but there is not so 
much danger of injury resulting. The heads 
should not be cut the first nor second year 
after planting, but the third and fourth year 
a moderate amount can be removed. After 
that the roots will be strong enough to pro- 
duce heavy crops, which can be cut liberally. 
—California Fruit Grower. 





The Red Spider. 


All lovers of ‘‘house plants’’ have no 

doubt been more or less bothered by the red 
spider. In fact this mischievous liitle pest 
is not a spider at all but belongs to the spiz- 
ning mites, which differ essentially from the 
spiders in the fact that they are never con- 
stricted between the thorax and abdomen as 
are the latter. In their earlier stages all 
mites have but six legs, but when mature all 
possess eight. There is an apparent excep- 
tion to this in the case of the Phytopti mites, 
those almost invisible creatures which pro- 
duce many of the peculiar excrescences on 
leaves or other parts of various plants. 

The red spider is found on a great variety 
of plants, and is itself y ied almostas much 
as the plants upon whiph it feeds. Some are 
greenish, marked wit! brown specks upon 
the side, while others are reddish. It is 
thought that this rusty color is an indication 
of greater maturity than is the green, The 
legs of these mites are wonderfully modified 
to adapt them to the function of drawing 
out the threads for their webs. The threads 
of these webs are secreted by a small nipple 
under the extremity of the abdomen. These 
threads are drawn out and guided by the ac- 
tion of the small claws and hairs of the legs 
which seem to be used only for this purpose. 
In the construction of the web all of the 
feet are moved very rapidly, but the move- 
ments of the mite itself are sluggish. Place 
it upon a polished surface and 1ts movements 
are slow and awkward, but upon leaves, es- 
p2cially on the under side, it finds a fitter 
hold, for supported upon the bristles that 
reach out beyond the claws it Spins a web, 
affixing the threads to the prominences and 
hairs of the leaf, and under this shelter a 
colony of many of both sexes and young in 
all stages, feed and multiply with great 
rapidity. The sap is sucked from the leaves 
by these myriads of insects, and the pores of 
the Jeave3 are choked by excremontal fluids. 
The leaves become yellowish or greyish with 
patches of a lighter shade, and soon, unless 
some remedy is applied, the plant languishes 
and dies, Many remedies have been pro- 
posed for ridding our plants of these ene- 
mies. Sulphur placed upon the pipes in the 
greenhouse is very effective. Soap and 
water is also recommended, but prob- 
ably as good a ramedy as any is to thorough- 
ly spray the plants with water, as these 
mites cannot endure moisture. In spraying 
we should dash the Water upon the under 
sides of the leaves.in order to reach the 
mites in their retreats.— Orchard and Gar- 
den, 





Horticultural Items. 





A MISTAKH# In agriculture may be remedied 
in one season, but a mistake in horticulture is 
a lifetime disappointment and vexation. 





Dia out the borers with wire and pruning 
knife, and follow with an application of one 
pound whale oil soap and an ounce of car- 
bolic acid to four or five gallons of water, 
made with a brush twice a year, in May and 
again the last of September. 





ENGLAND has about 214,000 acres in fruit 
orchards. There is no means of increasing the 
consumption of fruit in that country except 
by lowering prices, and fruit-growers already 
complain of light profits, though their busi- 
ness is better than general farming. 





THE season for grafting plums and eherries 
isshort, It is just before or about the time 
the buds begin to swell, Graft on sound, 
health trees, always. To ascertain what va- 
rleties to plant, visit orchards in your neigh- 
borhood and see what have been most suc- 
cessful. 





A SHELBY (Oceana Co.) peach-grower sold 
the truit on 800 peach trees for $1,200 the 
past season, just as it hung onthe trees. C. 
A. Sessions, of Mears, sold $750 worth of 
peaches from 1% acres of orchard. B. C. 
Knapp sold 101 bushels of plums, grown on 60 
trees, which netted him $202. 





Goon Peruvian guano is a good liquid stim- 
} Ulant for grape vines, according to the Hor- 


“” 





= 


tcultural (Rng.) Times. It should be applied 
once & month during the growing season. 
The application of stimulants shortens the 
life of the vines, probably; but men take 
risks for the sake of the crops. 





A New York farmer, whose holding com- 
prises only 60 acres of land, says ke sells $300 
worth from one acre of garden, besides the 
family supply. He had 70 tons of hay, raises 
fruit and vegetables, keeps stock—cows and 
Sheep, and says: ‘'I make ali the manure ! 
can, buy all I can draw and also buy some 
commercial fertilizers. Manure is my work- 
ing capital.’’ 





C. B. TurtLe, of Kansas, says the Bush 
Lima bean has proved too small with him to 
be successful, and not as productive as it was 
represented. Butit stands frost better, as it 
will bear a little without much damage. If 
the Bush Lima proves a success it will be 
quite an acquisition, as it will save consider- 
able expense and laborin providing and set- 
ting poles. 





Mk. R. MorRILt, of Benton Harbor, tested 
eleven varieties of peaches with a view to 
ascertaining the percentage of damage yet 


done. He found itasfollows: Lewis 3; Gold 
Drop, 4; Jacques, 8; Hill’s Chill, 8; Early 
Crawford, 16; Foster, 16; Stevens, 18; Late 


Crawford, 20; Alexander, 20; M. Rose, 32; 
Beers Smock, 34. Probably not all these buds 
were killed by the fall of temperature to 
seven degrees above zero. 

A RESIDENT Of Ventura, Cal., has invented 
a machine for planting Lima beans. Up to 
this time, the trouble has been that the plant- 
erssplitthe beans. This new machine over- 
comes this difficulty. It consists of a cast 
wheel containing pods or fingers, which grasp 
the beans as the wheel revolves, each pieking 
up one or two beans and holding them firmly 
until deposited in the mouth of the tube from 
which they are conveyed to the ground. The 
wheel can be so adjusted as to plant the beans 
at any desired distance apart. The plcnter is 
made so that it can be easily adjusted to a 
sulky cultivator frame, 








Apiarian. 


NORTHEASTERN MICHIGAN BEE- 
KEEPERS. 

The eighth annual convention of the 
Northeastern Michigan Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion held at Lapeer, brought together a good- 
ly number of the fraternity, and a very in- 
teresting meeting was the result. Foul brood 
was one of the subjects which was brought 
up for discussion early in the sessions, and 
which received a good deal of atter' on. It 
was stated that a cure could be effected by 
shaking the bees into a clean hive with only 
a foundation or empty frame in it and no 
comb; this effects a cure so far as the bees are 
concerned; then put thehives and everything 
about them into water and boil them thor- 
oughly. 

In the spring management of bees, it was 
thought best to protect the hives until settled 
weather by packing in shavings or sawdust. 
The marits of the different races of bees 
were considered. Beekeepers generally are 
conversant with their good points, for there 
is quite a difference in the temper of the 
yarious races. Italians are amiable and 
good workers, not ‘‘loafing’’ when tle 
honey-flow is meagre. Ths black bees are 
irritable, but build the straightest combs and 
make the whitest honey. They work well 
when honey is abundant. Hybrids are a 
cross between Italians and blacks, with the 
concentrated temper of both, as well as the 
good qualities. Syrians are irritable and do 
not yield readily tosmoke but have many 
good qualities. Carnoliats are quiet and at- 
telid to business. 

Wooden combs were considered of doubt- 
ful utility; brace coms are prevented by 
wide and thick top bars to the frames. 
Pienty of room in the super tends to keep 
honey out of the brood nest. Ways of tell- 
ing when colonies are queenless are these : 
By the shape of the capping to the honey 
—the cap will be of oval shape rather than 
flat; by the uneasiness of the bees in the 
hive; by the bees coming out at the entrance 
of the hiveand looking about, as if in search 
of something; by their humming also, To 
prevant robbing, close the entrance to give 
passage but for a single bee atatime. This 
is effective if the bees will defend them- 
selves. If not, remove them to a cellar for a 
















formal diseussion occupied | net 
following officers were electé 


Vice-President—G. , We 3B 
Haron; Secretary —Wy 4. } 
Treasurer—W. E. Gotd 
The next meeting 1g, 
Huron, the first Wednege 
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The best berry for long distance shipments. Will 
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having 300 acres in cultivation. Catalogue free. 
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| A Ready Ca'colator, Business Arithmetic 
and Account-book Combined. 
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| convenient work on FIGURES, for PRACTICAL 
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| short cuts known; Hundreds of Sample Rules ang 
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emples ard to Practical Problems. 
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tremely simple, eminently useful, practical, and 
tully abreast with the age of steam and electricity. 

Every one who qretere to take the Simplest, the 
Shertest and the Easiest way for doing his work, 
should possess a copy of this useful and convenient 
Pocket Manual. It will ennble Everybody to be 
come Proficient and Quick in Figures; and to many 
& young person it may prove to be a stepping stone 
to a successful business career. 

No Farmer, Mechanic or Business Man 
should be without it, because it will show at 
8 glance, Without the use of Pencil, Pen or 
Paper: 

The number of bushels and pounds in a ioad of 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, or Barley, and the correct 
amount for same, at any price per bu. 
The éxact amour t for a lot of Hogs or Cattle, 
from One pound toa car load. at any price per cewt. 
The correct amount for a load of Hay, Straw 
Coal or Coke, from 2 cents to $20 per ton. 
The exact value of a bale of Cotton, at any price 
perlb. Also the toll for ginning it. 
The correct amount of articles sold by the Bus 
el Fount. 7a or Dozen, from Ke. to $1. 

The exa Wages for anytime, at various rates 
per month, per week, ard per day. 

The-eguivalent of Wheat in Flour, when ex- 
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ers’, Plasterers”an@ Brick-layers’ work. 
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Small Fruit Plants. 


GRAPES—Probably the largest collection im 
the Northwest; including both the old and new. 


Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, 
in full assortment. Careful attention given toe 
the selection of varicties when leftto us. Send 
for price list to T. ‘'. LYON, South Haven, Mich, 
First Vice-President of American Pomological 
Society; President of Michigan Horticultural 
Society. f15-3m 
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Please mention this paper. 


KANSAS CROPS LEAD THEM ALL ! 


I would sell or exchange several choice farms 
in Kansas (the coming State) from 160 to 61) 
acres each, and make satisfactory terms ant 
prices. These farms will produce 30 to 40 bushels 
winter wheat to the acre; other crops in propor- 
tion. Schools, churches, stores and railroad 
towns athand. Give particulars of your wishes 
and address R. DORMAN, LaGraneg, ILv. 
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We make the cheapest and best Spraying Pumps 
in the market. Send for illustrated cirevlar. 


RUMSEY & CO., Limited, Seneea Falls, N. Y. 
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WHEAT. 

The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 43,545 bu., against 
$0,964 bu. the previous week, and 19,162 
bu. for corresponding week in 1889. Ship- 
ments for the week were 23,222 bu., against 
18,834 bu. the previous week, and 27,048 

u. the corresponding week last year. The 
stocks of wheat now held in this city 
amount to 597,588 bu., against 591,049 
ba. last week, and 761,645 bu. at the corres- 
ponding date in 1889. The visible supply 
of this grain on Feb. 15 was 30,073,303 ba. 
against 30,755,758 bu. the previous week, and 
$3,435,466 ba. for the corresponding week in 
1889. ‘I'his shows a decrease from the 
amount reported the previous week of 
682,455 bushels. As compared with a year 
ago ‘ne visible supply shows a decrease of 
3,362,163 bao. 

The movement in wheat, so far as this 
market is concerned, is very light, and the 
report of sales in both spot and futures show 
trading at a stand-still. Values are slightly 
higher on spot wheat than a week ago, but 
the market closed dull, owing partially to 
the fact that to-morrow is a legal holiday, 
and holders did not tare to carry loads until 
Monday. New York also closed lower yes- 
terday, and Chicago followed in the same 
line, but each closes higher than last week. 
There is some nervousness among Chicago 
dealers owing to peculiar weather conditions 
now prevailing in the winter wheat States. 
Exports from the seaboard are reported to 
have been liberal the past week. 

The following taple exhibits the daily cios- 
{ag prices of spot wheat in this market from 
February 1th to February 21st inclusive: 

No.1 No.2 No.8 
ed. R 


Biss 78 

No. 2 white closed at 72c, No. 4 red at 65e, 
and rejected at 604¢c per bu. 

The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures each 
day during the past week: 

sep. March April May. 
; 78 ss 8)% 


775 
WO. 

Owing to the great scarcity of seed grain 
throughout Minnesota and Dakota, the Great 
Northern railway line announces a reduction 
of 50 per cent in its rates on seed grain dur- 
ing April. It is very evident the Northwest 
has been pretty well cleaned up so far as 
wheat is concerned. 

A letter from Evansville, Ind., says mil- 
lers there have examined the growing wheat 
in that vicinity and are satisfied that a great 
deal of it is jointed with an embryo head. 

A Liverpool cable says Indian, River 
Piate, and Australian wheat reports are less 
favorable. 

A dispatch from California says the seed- 

ing of wheat has been stopped again by the 
excessive rains. Another says incessant 
rains have prevented seeding for the last ten 
days. 
OThe Chicago Tribune says: ‘ Private 
reports from namerous points in Michigan 
are reported to show that about 35 per cent 
of the surplus from the wheat crop of last 
year is still in the hands of farmers. This 
is a radical disagreement with the figures re- 
cently credited to the State Board of Agri- 
culture. That official estimate was said to 
be that 65 per cent remains in first hands, 
but it now seems probable the meaning was 
that 65 per cent had gone from the farm, 
and that 35 percent remains.’’ 

We regard the present weatner conditions 
in this State as nearly certain to result in 
serious damage to the wheat crop. The 
plant has been slowly growing all winter, 
and is fall of moisture. The fields are bare 
of snow, and the tight freeze of the past two 
days must injure the plants. This will not 
be apparent until after a thaw, and we look 
for reports of injury whenever the weather 
warms up sufficiently to show the effects of 


the freeze. 

The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘‘in sight” at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of £u- 
rope: 

Visible supply ciate laid 
passag for United Ki om 

= reeenee for Continent o Europe.. 
Total bushels Feb. 1, 1860......... 


revious week .... 
Ee WEEKS AGO..+ercerecscsevers 


Total Feb. 2, 1869... .+--+++ereee eeeesp 
The estimated receipts of foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 


Bushels. 


eeeeee 


estimated at 


consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing Jan. 25 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 8,253,104 bu. more than thecon- 
sumption. The receipts show au increase 
for those eight weeks of 3,733,104 bu. as 
compared with the corresponding eight 
weeks in 1888-9. 

Shipments of wheat trom India for the 
week ending Feb. 8, 1890, as per special 
cable to the New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 370,000 bu., of which 220,000 
bu. were for the United Kingdom and 150,- 
000 bu. for the Continent. The shipments 
for the previous week, as cabled, amounted 
to 460,000 bu., of which 80,000 went to 
the United Kingdom, and 380,000 to the 
Continent. Theshipments from that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to Feb. 8, aggregate 24,230,000 bu., 
of which 16,480,000 bu. went te the United 


Kingdom, and 7,850,000 bu. to the Conti- 
nent, 
the shipments were $2,600,000 bu. 


For the corresponding period in 1888 
The 
wheat on passage from India Jan. 28 was 
2,472,000 bu. One year ago 
the quantity was 1,944,000. 

The Liverpool market on ¥riday was quo- 
ed weak, with large offerings. Quotations 
for American wheat were as follows: No. 2 
winter, 6s. 114¢d. per cental; No. 2 spring, 
73. 344d.; California No. 1, 7s. 4d. 


CORN AND OATS. 





CORN. 

The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 24,384 bu. against 10,038 bu. 
the previous wiek, and 229,241 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1889. Shipments for 
the week were 5,829 bu. against 14,042 bu. 
the previous week, and 9,269 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1889. The visible 
supply of corn in the country on Feb. 15th 
amounted to 12,583,360 bu., against 13.036,- 
437 bu. the previous week, and 14,588,495 bu. 
at the same date in 1889. The visible sup- 
ply shows a decrease during the week indi- 
cated of 453,077 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 10,410 bu. against 
1,697 last week, and 548,978 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 18:9. Corn is 
more active, with considerable trading in 
futures. Values area shade lower thana 
week ago on spot, and considerably lower on 
futures. Receipts are light, and stocks im 
store amount to nothing. ‘The latest prices 
on spot were 3ic for No. 2, 294¢¢ for No. 3, 
27%e for No. 4, and 344¢¢ for No. 2 yellow, 
whieh is very scarce. In futures No, 2 for 
March closed at 30c, May at 307¢c, and June 
at 3244c. The Chicago market yesterday 
was lower on corn, with the decline less on 
spot than futures. Quotations at the close 
were as follows: No. 2 spot, 28c; No. 3, 
264¢c; No. 3 yellow, 263{c. In futures No. 
2 for February closed at 275¢c; March at 
281¢c; Aprilat 29¢; and May at 29%c per 
bu. New York closed lower yesterday, the 
decline from the previous day being %¢c per 
bu. 

At Liverpool corn was reported in light 
demand and lower, with No. 2 selling at 3s. 
84d. Futures were steady, with February 
at 3s. 8i¢d., March at 3s. 8'¢d, and April at 
33. Si¢d., per cental, all lower than a week 
ago. 

OATS. 

The receipts at this point for the week 
were 34,715 bu., against 23,406 bu. the pre- 
vious week, and 32,334 bu. for the corres- 
ponding week last year. The shipments 
for the week were 16,382 bu. against 8,067 bv. 
the previous week and 9,269 bu. the same 
week in 1889. The visible supply of this 
grain on February 15th was 5,313,583 bu., 
against 5,492,034 bu. the previous week, and 
8,155,103 bu. at the corresponding date in 
1889. The visible supply shows a decrease 
of 178,451 bu. for the week indicated. Stocks 
held in store here amount to 161,697 bu., 
against 155,956 bu. the previous week, and 
55,224 bu. the corresponding week in 1889. 
Oats are weaker, and values are a shade 
lower. The demand is barely sufficient to 
keep stocks even. No. 2 white are now 
quoted at 241¢c per bu., light mixed at 23¥c, 
and No. 2 mixed at 23c per bu. In futures 
No. 2 mixed are quoted at 233¢c fer March, 
and 2324¢ for May. At Chicago oats closed 
lower yesterday on both spot and futures. 
No. 2 mixed are quoted there at 20}¢c per 
pu. for spot, 19}¢¢ for February, 19%{c for 
March, and 205c for May. At New York 
oats are dull and weak, closing yester- 
day at a decline from previous day’s 
prices. Quotations there are as follows: 
No. 2 white, 2814c; western mixed, 26@ 
28i44c; western white, 29@33c; No. 2 
Chicago mixed, 28@28%e. Futures: Febru- 
ary, 2734c; March, 27}¢c, and May at 26}¢c 
per bu. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUITER. 


The weakness which has pervaded the 
butter market ever since the new year open- 
ed seems to have culminated at last, and 
the outlook shows some improvement. 
Choice dairy stock is scarce, and receipts 
which show fair quality sell at a range of 
15@16c per lb., with choice one or even two 
cents higher. Low grade stock is so irreg- 
ular that no reliable figures can be given. 
No one wants it. Creamery is held steady 
atarange of 20@25c perlb. The Chicago 
market is reported as dull, with large quan- 
tities of old butter yet on hand which was 
salable at very low figures only. Fresh and 
sweet makes were in good demand at 
practically steady prices. Quotations 
yesterday were as follows: Choice west- 
ern creamery, 23@26c per lb; Elgin district 
or fancy, 2614 @27}<c¢; fair to good, 21@22c,; 
good to fine dairies, 18@23c; rolls, 10@11¢; 
packing stock, 5@9c. At New York the 
general movement continues moderate, and, 
with a free supply of fine to farcy fresh 
creamery, the tone continues easy, with re- 
ceivers anxious to prevent accumulation 
and disposed to shade a fraction whenever 
necessary. Fine imitation creamery in fair 
request and firm. High grade fresh factory 
about steady, but all other grades of West- 
ern packed continue dull and irregular. 
Quotations in that market yesterday were 


as follows: 
BASTEBN 8SsTCOK. 


Creamery, fai 
State dairy. 
State d 





during the week ending February 8 were 


16 @16% 


a 
State dairy, firkins, faney.... 
State dairy, firkins, choice.. 
State dairy, fair to good 


The exports of butter from New York 
since May Ist, the beginning of the trade 
year, compare as follows: 


For week ending Feb. 17 
SE BIE sivas nok Kc nkeddcacnn a9 0% 
Since May 1, 1889 
Same time last year 

CHEESE. 
Entirely unchanged so far as this market 
is concerned, but at the east the situation 
seems to be improving. The Chicago mar- 
ket is in much the same position as for some 
time past, with general steadiness prevail- 
ing, fine goods being firm in tone. Export- 
ers are picking up grades below 
fine at figures round 8@9c. Quota- 
tions were as follows: Full cream autumn 
made cheddars, 93{c per lb; do twins, 
94¢@9%{c; Young Americas, 10%c; 
1-lb skims, 73¢@9c; low. grades, 3@7c; 
Swiss No. 1, 934@104¢c; brick, full creams, 
8i4¢@9i¢ce. At New York the tone of the 
market is much batter, and for fancy stock 
outside figures are asked. The home de- 
mand is of fair proportions, and exporters 
are also more active than for some time, and 
quite a lot of stock has been picked up by 
them the past three days. Fancy selections 
are higher. Quotations yesterday were as 
follows: 


State posters, home trade selections, 

ancy 

State factory, full cream fancy,col’'d 10% @10% 
State factor. full cream, faney, white 104%@10% 
Stace factory full cream, choice Me 
State factory, faic 

I MNT SEOEE sons Anes sescueneencess 
State factory, full cream, common... 
State factory, light skims,prime,small 
State factory, skims, prime, large..... 
State factory, skims good 

State factory, skims, medium.... 
State factory, full skims 

Ohio flat, August make........ 

Ohio flat 
Pennsylvania skims. 


The exports of cheese from New 

since May 1 (the beginning of the 

year) compare as follows: 

Exports. 


For week ending Feb. 17 
Same week 1889 eke eRe aneaaens 

oe Ee rere 

Same time last year............. 67,749 373 
The Liverpool market yesterday was quot- 
ed firm, with good demand ; and quotations 
were 503, 6d. per cwt. for finest colored and 
white American, the same figures quoted a 


week ago. 
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CARPET WOOL NOT PRODUCED 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
(From the Jackson Patriot.] 

Mr. Samuel Chapel, of Sandstone, writes 
to the Patriot as follows: ‘‘A Texas sheep 
rancher, A. E. Shepard, said before the 
ways and means committee that with suf- 
ficent protection the United States could 
produce ail the carpet wools used in this 
country. He cou'd not produce and lay 
down in New York wool for less than 16 or 
18 cents per pound, while Australia could 
and does do it for six cents a pound aside 
from theduty.”’ 

Mr. Lawrence, of Ohio, was delegated by 
the National Wool-Growers Assoeiation tosay 
to the committee that the wool growers gen- 
erally believed it to be sound policy to im- 
pose such duties as would enable the Ameri- 
can wool growers to produce all the carpet 
wools used in this country. 

John T. Rich, of Michigan, asked that 
there should be no reduction of duty on 
wool, To all which the American manu- 
facturer kindly consented. 

And why? He manufactures carpets 
from Australian wool with the duty added; 
he selis the carpets with duty added; the 
purchaser buys the carpet with the duty add- 
ed; and that is the end of the duty till Con- 
gress spends it. 

Mr. Snepard’s 80,000 acre ranch may!be 
best adapted for producing carpet wools. 

It has been proven by actual test that the 
farms of Michigan are not. A fine wool 
sheep will produce twoor three times as 
much woo! as the coarse wool sheep, while 
his carcass is nearly as good for mutton. At 
any rate, the coarse wool sheep are being 
driven out by the fine, and all the time there 
is a duty of nearly 27 per cent on the differ- 
ent kinds of carpet wool. 

We publish the above, not for the purpose 
of starting a controversy with our contem- 
porary, but to point out some errors into 
which it has inadvertently fallen. First, 
Mr. Chapel errs in saying Australia produces 
carpet wool for six cents per lb., and the 
Patriot falls into the same error. No Car- 
pet wools are grown in Australia. That 
country produces clothing wool, much of it 
ef avery high grade. Carpet wool come 
from the East Indies, Tartary, Asiatic Tur- 
key, Southern Russia, and countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean Sea. They are the 
product of sheep grown in a state of nature, 

of a variety of breeds, orrather nondescripts. 

There are some carpet wools grown in the 
United States—about 20,000,000 Ibs. in all— 
in Arizona, New Mexico, and some of the 
territories where the flocks have not been 
graded up by the introduction of good blood. 

‘The duty on this class of wools is 2}¢ cents 

per lb. In some countries, notably Southern 

Russia, the flocks which for merly grew car- 

pet wools are being improved, and the im- 

porters have brought these wools in under 

the duty rate of carpet wools and sold them 

to mannfacturers to use in the manufactare 

of cloth, which cut down the protective duty 

on clothing wools to one quarter what the 

law intended —10 cents per lb. 

Second, the question whether the fine 

wool sheep are driving out the coarse wool 

sheep out of this Svate has nothing to do 
with carpet wools, as none of the long, mid- 

dle wool, or fine wool sheep in this State 

produce carpet wools. Bat we can assure 

the Patriot that the mutton breeds, or 

coarse wool sheep as it calls them, are in 

this State and the United States to stay. 

We wantall of them, and as many fine wools 
as wecan get besides. The United States 
uses large amounts of these middle and long 
wools in the manufacture of clothing (not 

carpets), and we want to see the day come 

when its farms will produce these sheep in 

sufficient numbers to supply manufacturers 

with all of it they require, as well as with 
mutton. And they will not encroach upon 
the domain of the Merino, for as long as the 
people of the United States are prosperous 
fine wool goods will be needed to clothe her 
citizens, and in increasing quantities year by 
year. Besides, large areas of the country 





must depend entirely upon the Merino when 
sheep are wanted. 

Third, the duty on carpet wools being 214 
cents perlb., the added cost toa yard of 
carpet will not made difference sufficient to 
be considered, for if it was taken off the 
manufacturer would not reduce the price of 
carpets until competition compelled him to. 
Under this duty a good Brussels carpet has 
declined in price—the result of home com- 
petition—until it costs consumers $1 to $1.- 
25 per yard, instead of $2.59 to $3.00 as for- 
merly, while practically foreign carpets have 
been driven outof the country. But neither 
these carpets, nor any others we ever heard 
of, are made from Australian wool. 
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State Horticultural Society’s February 
Meeting. 


‘The first quarterly meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society will be held in the city 
of Ludington, Feb. 25 and 26, beginning in 
the evening of the 25th. The farmers of 
Mason County are preparing to largely en- 
gage in orcharding, and the county’s status 
in this respect will be set forth in a paper 
by one of the citizens. President Lyon will 
present} a paper upon ‘The Apple, its 
needs in soil and culture, its varieties for 
home and market, its packing and sale.” 
Covering similar points, C. A. Sessions, of 
Mears, Oceana County, will treat the plum. 
Peach-growing will be elucidated by J. N. 
Stearns, of Kalamazoo, who has a fruit plan 
tation at South Haven also, and who will 
likewise treat of the cherry and quince. A 
paper on small fruits will be read by R. 
Morrll, of Benton Harbor. Pear culture 
will be treated by Evart H. Scott, of Ann 
Arbor, the owner and cultivator of extensive 
orchards of this fruit. Besides these there 
will be papers and discussions of several 
other subjects of present vital interest, and 
ex-Sec’y Garfield will contribute a paper on 
‘*A Little Garden and How to Till It.’”’ 
Ample accommodations have been provided 
for all visitors by the Mason County Horti- 
cultural Society. 
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Lapeer County Sheep Breeders’ 
Woo]l-Growers’ Meeting. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Lapeer 
County Sheep- Breeders’ and Wool-Growers’ 
Club will be held at Metamora, on Tuesday, 
March 4, 1890. The morning session opens 
at 10 o’clock. Election of officers. 
President’s address at 1 Pp. M. Paper.— 
‘The Style and Character of Ram for Stud 
Flocks.’’D. P. Dewey. Paper.—‘‘ The Ad- 
vantages of Breeding Long or Middle- Wool 
Sheep.” —Edwin Hatherly. 


WM. H. BLOW, Pres’s. N. B. BLOOD, 
—— Secretary. 


Sheep Breeders’ and Wool 
Meeting. 





and 





Growers’ 


Tke seventh annual institute of the Sheep 
Breeders’ and Wool Growers’ Association of 
Macomb County will be held at Marble 
Hall, Romeo, on Thursday, Keb. 27th, 1890. 

MORNING SESSION—10 O'CLOCK, 

Address of President ; Annual Meeting. 

AFTERNOON SESSION —1 0’CLOCK. 


Reminiscences of Sheep Breeding, Gao. 
Stuart; Marketing Wool, O. S. Bristol; 
What Sheep shall we Bret. John Lassiter ; 
Inbreeding —Affirmative, {Robert Gibbons ; 
negative, Holbrook Ewell! Sheep for Mut- 
ton. Wm. Graham; Care and Management 
of Fine Woo! Sheep, C. E Lockwooi; Talk, 
A. B. Maynar@, 

viscussion after each paper, in which all 
are invited to join. Gro W. PaILuips, 

0. 8. BRISTOL, Secretary. President. 





Rambouilette Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, 


The third annual meeting of North Ameri- 
can Ramboulette Sheep Breeders’ Associ- 
ation will be held inthe parlors of the Rowe 
House, at Pontiac, the first Wednesday in 
March. All members of the Association 
are invited to be present. A very interest- 
ing meeting is anticipated. 

F. E. EAGER, Secretary. 


~~ 
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THE Officers elected by the Standard Me- 
tino Register Association for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, John S, 
Beecher, Livonia, N. Y.; Vice-President, T. 
J. Wynn, Lakeville, N. Y.; Secretary, John 
P. Ray, Hemlock Lake, N. Y.; Treasurer, 
Clark W. Bly, Palmyra, N. Y. Executive 
Committee—Ejgar Sanford, West Cornwall, 
Vt.; Lionel Sherwood, Newark, N. Y. 
Scaling Jadges— Spencer D. Short, Honeoye, 
N. Y.; Cyrus H. Smith, Townline, Vt.; John 
P. Ray, Hemlock Lake, N. Y. The man- 
uscript for the Standard Register will be 
placed in the printer’s hands this week. 








or 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, of Mt. Hope nur- 
series, Rochester, N. Y.,send us their gen- 
eral catalogue of fruits, ornamental trees, 
shrubs and flowers. The year 1890 marks 
the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment 
of their busiuess, which was founded in 
1840, and in halfa century has grown into 
large proportions, embracing, even 20 years 
ago, over 500 acres. There is no firm in the 
nursery business which has a more enviable 
reputation for excellence of stock and honor- 
able dealings withcustomers than this. Their 
stock is large aad complete, both as regards 
standard varieties and novelties, Mr. P. 
Barry is a well known authority on orchard 
topics, and has been for many years presi- 
dent of tha Western New York Horticultu- 
ral Society; while Mr, H. C. Ellwanger’s 
opinions on roses are regarded as law by all 
flower growers. Stock from Mt. Hope nar- 
series is scattered all over the United States, 
to the credit of the proprietors and the satis- 
faction of the purchasers. This firm in the 
afternoon of their days may well be proud of 
the growth and prosperity of their business 
and the unquestioned reputation they have 
earned and still maintain. 
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PROBABLY the largest steer ever raised in 
Michigan was at King’s Yards this week. 
It was across of the Holstein and Short- 
horn. It stood six feet six inches at the 
shoulder, and considering the breeding, was 
afairly smooth animal. This steer was 
raised and fed by ‘‘Jerry’’ Spaulding, of 
Ionia, who has the reputation of being one 
of the best sheep feeders in the State, and 
judging from the success he achieved in this 
case, he can also lay claim to being a cattle 
feeder. This animal was a three-year-old, 
and weighed 3060 gounds at Ionia. Bart 
Spencer bought him at $4.25 per hundred, 
his weight here being 2930 Ibs. 





Stock Notes, 


a 


Gro. E. Brown & Co., of Aurora, IIl., 
write us as follows: ‘‘ Business is in a very 
flattering condition. My stock of Shires 
and Cleveland Bays, both stallions and 
mares, and also Holstein cattle, are doing 
as well as I could wish. Sales are very sat- 
isfactory and inquiries were never more 
numerous than for the month past. Since 
my last letter I have made the following 
sales: To Mr. D. Hackett, of Wisconsin, a 
Shire; W. J. Sanderson, of Mo., Cleveland 
stallion, The Pirate 500; Lewis Wilson & 
Son, La Horpe, Kan., the Shire stallion 
Royal Oak 6th (8125); Cleveland Bay stal- 
lion ‘* Brice”? 497 to L. Larson, Yorkville, 
Ill.; Shire stallion Electric 8rd (7838), to 
David Fowser, Plainfield, Lll.; Cleveland 
Bay stallion Lord Bramley 503, to Dr. E. A. 
Ball, of Mo.; Cleveland Bay stallion Lord 
Danby 507 (1095) to Frank G. Bridges, 
Phelps, N. Y.; to the Fort Worth Importing 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, fifteen head, eight 
Shires and seven Cleveland Bays; A. J. 
Richardson, Sedgwick, Kan., the Cleveland 
Bay stallion ‘‘ Coxswain” 842; Flat Rock 
Breeders’ Ass’n., Flat Rock, IIlI., the Cleve- 
land Bay stallion |larrison 491, and the very 
promising young Cleveland Bay stallion 
Wyndham 494; to Capt. Wm. A. Baker, of 
Midland, Texas. Prices have been good for 
the stock sold, and altogether I was never 
better pleased with the outlook for a good 
season.’’ 


Mr. PETER YVOORHEIS, JR., Pontiac, re- 
ports the following sales of American Meri- 
nos from his flock : 

M. Leggett, Drayton Plains, one ram. 

J. E. Young, North Farmington, one ram. 

Almon Hosner, North Farmington, one 
ram. 

Spencer Gray, Amy, one ram. 

James Hickmott, Pontiac, two rams. 

J. W. Leonard, Pontiac, one ram. 

Grant Cole, Pontiac, one ram. 

Myron Cole, Pontiae, one ram. 

John Greer, Pontiac, one ram. 

Waldo Carpenter, Orion, two rams. 

John Beattie, Franklin, 20 ewes. 

W. W. Shattuck, Pontiac, one ram. 

The above rams include all I had to sell fit 
for service. 

From his herd of Shorthorns he has also 
made the following sales : 

To A. Hosner, of North Farmington, the 
two year old heifer Rosalie, by the Cruick- 
shank bull Red Jacket 46882, dam Geneva 
Lewis 26672. 

To E. S. Covert, Pontiac, the two yearling 
heifers Miss Folsom and Floss, by Instanter 
75442. 

To W. W. Shattuck, of Pontiac, the year- 
ling bull Toboggan, got by Airdrie Duke 
84280, 

To the Hon. A. C. Baldwin, Pontiac, for 
the foundation of a herd, four heifers one 
year old, all got by my show bull, Airdrie 
Duke 84280, and all of the above trace on 
dam’s side to imported Young Mary by 
Jupiter (2170.) 

Mr. Voorheis adds: ‘‘ Although no fancy 
prices have been received, they have given 
me a good profit for raising. I think good 
stock always will. 


Ner FRAnNcIs, of Oakwood, Oakland 
Co., reports the following list of sales from 
his herd of Poland- Chinas : 

Ezra Hodges, May, Tuscola Co., one boar 
pig. 

Wm. Bartenfelder, Hadley, Lapeer Co., 
one boar pig. 

Jerome Newton, Oxford, one boar pig. 

L. C. [ruax, Bad Axe, Horon Co., three 
sow pigs. 

A. E. Summers, Gagetown, Huron Co., 
boar and sow. 

Arthur Bronson, Oakwood, one sow pig. 

Benjamin Sheldon, Orion, one boar pig. 

John Ciark, Columbiaville, Tuscola Co., 
one boar. 

Joseph Case, Seymour Lake, one sow. 

Wm. R. Van Wagoner, ida Grove, Lowa, 

Peter Sheldon, Oxford, one sow. 
one boar. 

Thurlow Piers, 
one boar. 

Edward Conant, Holly, one boar. 

Daniel Case, Oxford, one boar. 

Porter Bros., Pontiac, one boar. 

O. Backentose, Oakwood, one boar. 

L. C. Baldwin, Oakwood, one boar. 

S. Johnson, Thomas, one boar. 

M. Delano, Thomas, one boar. 

J. L. Alien, Oxford, one boar end three 
sows. 

H. Francis, Oakwood, one boar. 

John B. Wheeler, Canandagua, N. Y., 
one sow. 


Metamora, Lapeer Co., 


Mr. J. W. Hipsarp, of Mound Spring 
Stock Farm, Bennington, Shiawassee Co., 
reports the followiog recent sales of stock : 
BERKSHIRES. 


Eugere Wilson, Denmark, two sows. 
J. Linderby, Otsego, three sows and a 


ar. 

F. A. Baker, Detroit, one boar. 

Geo. F. Loomis, Ann Arbor, one boar. 

D. Foley Mount, Saline, one pair pigs. 

F. Squires, Ovid, boar pig. 

Richard Walsh, Stevensburg, boar pig. 

Lyman Howe, Holly, boar pig. 

I. Berringer, East Saginaw, boar pig. 

C. E. Lockwood, Washington, two sow 

pigs. 

W. C. Delaney, Washington, one sow pig. 

Beck Brothers, Burnett Station, pair pigs. 
AMERICAN MERINOS. 

J. H. Hartwell, Hartwellville, one ram. 

A. F. Lamar, Owosso, one ram. 

P. D. Brown, Vernon, two rams. 

Geo. Baker, Laingsburg, one ram. 

A. B. Rood, Bennington, one ram. 

T. W. Briggs, Fostoria, one ram. 


~~ 
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THe 84th annual fair of the Ionia Dis- 
trict Fair Association will be held at Ionia 
on September 23 to 26 inclusive. This is 
one of the most important of the district 
fairs held in the State. K. R, Smith, of 
Ionia, is Secretary. 
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FARM for sale of 520 acres in Crockery 
township, Ottawa County. One of the best 
farm houses in the county; ample barns and 
sheds, large apple orchards, well watered, 
and situated near the village of Nunica, on 
the D., G. H. & M.R. R. This is one of the 
best stock farms in the State; also well 
adapted to all kinds of grain, and will be 
sold very cheap. immediate possession 
given. Will also be soldin parcels of 40 
acres and upwards tosuit purchasers. Terms 
easy. or full particulars call on or address 
Georze D. Turner, care of First National 
Bank, Grand Haven, Mich. 
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A Successfal Combination, 


Rings, pools, trusts, combines, monopolies 
—call them what yeu will—they are fast in- 
creasing throughout the length and breadth 
of this country. Legislators denounce them 
and newspapers attack them, but siill they 
seem to flourish. It is gratifying, however, 
to note that there is at Jeast one combination 
in this country that meets with the approval 
of the public, especially of farmers. It is 
composed, not of individuals, but of the fol- 
lowing quartet of harvesting machines: Deer- 
ing Binder, Deering Light Reaper, Deering 
Giant Mower, and New Deering Mower. 











AN English paper says that a system of 

bonus payments upon butter exported from 

Victoria to England has been arranged by 
the Colonial Minister of Agriculture, in ac- 
cordance with the measure recently passed 
by the Victorian Parliament. A penny a 
pound is to be paid on butter soldin London 
at 71 a pound, 1}4d on that sold at 9d, 2d on 
what realizes 11d, and 3d on any that reaches 
18 (24c). The English paper says: ‘* Con- 
sidering that large quantities of butter have 
been imported by Australia from New Zea- 
Jand up to the present time, it might have 
been supposed that the Victoria Government 
would be more anxious to supply the home 
demand than to bolster up an export trade 
by means of bounties.” This system will 
give English butter-makers still harder com- 
petition than they have had from Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway and the United 
States, ° 


— 





SENATOR EpMuNDs has again introduced 
his retaliatory meat bill, which provides for 
the inspection of meats for exportation, pro- 
hibiting the importation of adulterated 
articles of food or drink, and authorizing the 
President to make proclamation in certain 
cases, 


— 
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THE sheep-breeders of North Farmington 
wili hold a shearing at the barn of H. EK. 
Moore, on Tuesday, April ist. All breeds 
of sheep are expected to be represented, and 
an invitation is extended to all breeders to 
attend and take part in the shearing, 








Mr. A. M. Scumrer, of Mt. Morris, 
Genesee Co., writes that he has a small 
amount of black oats he can spare if wanted. 





Peppermint Roots, 


PLAINWELL, Allegan Co., Feb. 18, 1890. 
To tke Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


In reply to inquiry of Thomas Saylor in 
FARMER of Feb. 15th, I will say 1 have 
peppermint roots for sale. Will sell in 
small or large quantities to suit purchaser, 
delivered at railway station in good con- 
dition. R. RICHMOND. 











How Farmers are Taxed, 


It is net uncommon to hear our farmers 
complain of the taxes they have to pay. 
Sometimes they are too high and the payment 
of them could be largely lessened by increas- 
ing the productive power of an acre of ground. 
For instance, a farmer who sows puor seed, 
raises scrub stock, or buys antiquated or im- 
perfect implements, must certainly pay pro- 
portionately high taxes. Not to mention the 
improvements he might make by getting the 
best seed and live stock, he could buy a 
Deering Binder or Mower, and save money 
in the harvesting of his grain and grass crops. 


oe 





THE Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, is 
the leading ladies’ paper in the world. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


Mi chigan. 


A Portland butcher lately bought a four- 
year-old heifer that dressed 880 lbs. 


From 40 to 50 tons of ice are shipped from 
Owosso daily, to points in this State and Ohio. 


The D, L. & N. railroad lost thirty of its 
freight cars by accidents in one week this 
month. 


The explosion of a gasoline stove in Earle’s 
bakery at Adrian caused its destruction by 
fire on the 2uth. 


Washtenaw County raised 2,927 bushels of 
clover seed in 1888, an average of a trifle over 
& bushel per acre on the acreage. 


Lansing wil! not have that $60,000 brewery. 
All but $12,000 worth of stock was subscribed, 
but that last fifth was ‘'a sticker.’”’ 


Farmers inthe vicinity of Ypsilanti have 
issue? a call for a meeting to discuss the ex- 
pediency of organizing a farmers’ club. 


Farmers’ institute at Imlay City, under the 
auspices of the State Board of Agriculture, 
was well attended, in spite of bad roads. 


Digby V. Bell, of this city, once auditor- 
general of Michigan, and for 30 years collec- 
tor of customs here, was buried this week. 


Mrs. B. O. Williams, widow of one of the 
founders of Owosso, and greatly esteemed 
wherever known, died at Denver, recently. 


The Michigan Central railroad is considering 
the establishment of a fast limited train which 
shall make the trip between New York and 
Chicago in 23 hours. 


A * Deestrict Skule ’’ entertainment at Yp- 
silanti netted the handsome sum of $300. In 
that city of schools the ‘‘old process’’ was 
the funniest thing out. 


Alpena had a snowfall of about a foot in 
depth on the 19th, and business men Say it ig 
worth at least $100 per day to them in the in- 
creased activity of trade, 


C. C.'Holloway, one of Hillsdale’s aldermen, 
and son of Col. F. M. Holloway, who was in- 
stantly killed by the accidental discharge of a 
gun he was cleaning, was buried Tuesday. 


Two confectionary firms in this city have a 
train load of molasses and sugar from a Lou- 
isiana sugar plantation on the way to this 
city, the largest single lot ever received here. 


Family troubles induced Frank Trowbridge, 
of Big Rapids, to shoot bis wife and then take 
his own life, on Wednesday night. The wife 
is in a precarious condition, and Trowbridge 
is buried. 


Saginaw lumber dealers are alleged to put 
two prices on their product—a snow price and 
a ‘‘sleddin’ price.”” The lattsr is 50 cents per 
thousand advance, which allows for a short 
stock of logs. 


The State Fish Commission is sending out 
the usual spring hatching of young fish. 
Streams in the vicinity of Romeo, Almont and 
Lapeer were stocked with thirty thousand 
speckled trout fry this week. 


Lapeer Democrat: Silas Moore, of Elba 
township, Lapeer County, mourns the logs of 
his favorite mare which died recently, 35 
years and nine months old, and which was 
perfectly sound and without a blemish. 


C. M. Wheeler, of Belding, connected with 
the Allen- Whitacre case, has been arraigned 
at Lansing, charged with uttering the forged 
check which Mrs. Whitacre got cashed at 
Lansing. He denies that he received $1,000 
of the proceeds and says all he got was $25 to 
pay his hotel bill. 


Saginaw Courier-Herald: The Michigan 


lumber out of the Saginaw valley during 1889. 


380,000,000 feet, only 100,000,000 feet less than 


Tonia has been entertaining the O 

this week, the State convention th mony 
sion there. The Daughters of Rebekah were 
also in session at the same time and Place 
The Ionia Sentinel * does itself proud” in the 
excellence of its reports and the fineness of 
its illustrations of various officials, 


Judge R. C. Briggs, of Ispwick, Edmunda 
County, S. D., formerly of Kalamazoo, is 
among his old friends again, soliciting aid for 
the destitute in nis county, and recounting 
their hardships. He says the commissioner 
of immigration reported the yield of wheat in 
Edmunds County at three times the actual 
figures. 


It is said tramps are the one class not affect- 
ed by the inter-state commerce bill. The rail- 
roads tacitly permit them to ride on freight 
cars without apparent molestation, and thus 
they travel from town to town, usually com- 
mitting some small depredation in each, and 
getting out of town on the next; “ way 
freight.”’ 

George H. Jacks, ex-Deputy U. 8. Marshal 
and ex-deputy sheriff, of Muskegon, whose 
trial for larceny has extended over two years 
and bankrupted him, was sentenced to prison 





ference of European couatries. 
will take part, the conference will probably 
take place; if not, it will fall through. Russia 


other suits pending against him of the same 
nature, and itis not probable Mr. Jacks wijj 
breathe the air of freedom very soon. 


Some Lansing people who had a yearning to 
obtain something for nothing and thought 
strangers would magnanimously aid them to 
do 80, sent 90 cents to a Minneapolis firm who 
advertised to send three chairs and a sofa, 
black walnut and upholstered, ‘‘ just to in- 
troduce their goods ’’ for that sum. In return 
they got tiny chairs and sofas, nice fit fora 
dolls house, and worth perhaps twenty-five 
cents per * get,’” 


The annual banquet of rhe Michigan Club, 
which ts always attended by a large number 
of distinguished men from abroad, as well ag 
local and State celebrities, was held on the 
evening of the 2lst. Senator Stockbridge 
presided, Gov. Luce made the welcoming ad- 
dress, John W. Noble, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, toasted ‘Ths Father of our Country,” 
and somebody with a handle to his name took 
care of the other toasts. 


Dr. H. R. Mills, of Port Huron, was the vie- 
tim of a slick swindle by which he is out $700, 
played by @ man who wanted to buy a farm, 
presented drafts on New York in payment, 
and got a cash balance of $700. The confidence 
man lit out with slacrity and despatch, and ig 
probably safe with his booty somewhere. He 
tried the same game on a lumber deal with 
Henry Howard, but Mr. Howard was in no 
great haste and deelined to take the draft for 
$4,000 offered, and pay the $1,800 balance, 


The act of the last Legislature, known as the 
residence crossings act, by which railroads are 
required to provide an open and unobstructed 
raliroad crossing, suitably graded, in front of 
all residences between which and the public 
highway such tracks intervene, has been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
The court holds that as the act provides for 
the taking of the property of a railroad com- 
pany for public use without compensation, it 
igs unconstitutional; also that such crossings 
cannot be required of the railroads when no 
statute requiring them existed at the time of 
the construction of the roads. 


Genera!, 


Pension payments for February amount te 
$18,000,000. 


A theatrical benefit given Mrs. James G. 
ote ne Jr., netted that unfortunate lady just 
3,700. 


Indians at Mille Lac, Wis., have got the 
grippe. Got it bad, too, and are dying off 
rapidly. 


The earnings of the Louisiana lottery are 
three mililon doliars net per year. No won- 
der it is anxious to retain its corporate life. 


News of another great snowstorm has been 
received from the Sierras. Snow is 18 feet 
deep at Summit, and 12 feet deep at Emigrant 
Gap. 

A contrect for the equipment of 200 miles 
of electrical street car roads in Minneapolis 
and St Pauli has been signed by the president 
of the road. 


Mrs. Burritt, of Racine Wis., bas fasted 21 
days, hoping tnerevy to be cured of dyspepsia. 
She says she suffered less by going without 
food than she did with the disease. 


A syndicate with a capital of $50,000,000 be- 
hind it, proposes to establish pipe lines and 
oil refineries in Findiay, Lima,Cygnet, Delphos 
and Upper Sandusky, ali Ohio cities. 


The promotors of the scheme to foist a lot- 
tery scheme upon the new State of North 
Dakota now offer $250,000 per year to the 
State. The bride is increased. 


There are thirty starch factories consoli- 
dited in a corporation, which is not, its mem- 
bers assert, a trust, but waich to the general 
public, looks suspiciously like one. 


New Engiand capitalists are thinking of 
investing their spare cash in a 200-mile rail- 
road with modern improvements, from Port 
Said to Damascus, in Arabia Petreaa. 


C. L. Sholes, of Milwaukee, inventor of the 
first successful typewriter, died this week. 
For four years disease kept him on his bed, 
but during that period he perfected his inven- 
tion. 


Mrs. Rebecva Taylor, mother of the cele- 
brated author and traveler, Bayari Taylor, 
died at Kennett Square, Pa., oa the 18th, 
aged 9) years and four months. She was a@ 
remarkable woman, fit mother of a dis- 
tinguished son. 


The American Cotton Seed Oil Company has 
increased its capita! stock from $2,000,000 to 
$30,000,000. And if the law relative to the 
adulteration of lard gives the manufacture of 
**compound Jard’’ a black eye, as the presi- 
dent of the Southern Cotton Seed Oil Co. says 
it will, then what? 


The grasdson and namesake of Abraham 
Lincoln, son ot Robert Lincoln, U.S. Minister 
to Engiand, is dying. An interns! abscess 
which was cut out has never ceased to dis- 
charge, and the boy's life and strength are 
slowly but surely ebbing away, in spite of the 
best medical aid. 


The Nicaragua Canal Construction Company 
is proceeding to the business of cutting a 
channei across the isthmus ina more bust 
ness-like fashion than our French friends at 
Panama. A breakwater at Graytown, 1,700 
feet long, is to be constructed first, and 250 
feet of it are already done. 


Kelly, the man arrested at St. Louls and 
brought *to Chicago, and supposd to be the 
badly wanted individual who drove Dr. Cronin 
to the Carison cottage, where he met his 
death, has been released. Tae people who it 
was expected would be able to identify him as 
‘“*J. B. Simonds ”’ failed to do so. 


It is stated @ very rich and extensive gold- 
bearing lead has been discovered in China. 
This explains the mission of two Chinese no- 
biemen who conferred at Chicago this week 
with Frazer & Cnalmers, large manufacturers 
of mining machinery and supplies. The China- 
men want $4,000,000 worth of machinery, 
buildings, &c. 


It is charged that at Lathrop, Mo, where 
the women raided the saloons recently, the 
saloon-keepers *‘ stood in’’ with the mayor of 
the town, an agreement existing by which the 
former went to the mayor’s cflice, pleaded 
guilty to selling liquor and were fined $10 
each, the money being divided between the 
— marshal and prosecuting attorney as 
ees. 


Anything for a sensation. To prove how 
indifferent ferry companies in New York city 
are in regard to human life, a reporter of the 
N. Y. World jumped from one of the boats 
into the river. As he expected, nobody paid 
any attention to him, and the tug the Worid 
had in readiness fished him out. Then he 
promptly wrote the matter up, a8 s00n as he 
got dry. 


United States revenue officers took charge 
of Black Brothers tobacco factory at Wheel- 


ing, W. Va., this week, claiming the proprie- 
tors nave swindled the government out of 
$50,000 by sale of overweight packages. 
firm explained the charges by alleging inae- 
curate scales and careless employes as a 
cause, and offered restitution, wnoich was ac- 
cepted and the business will be ccntinued as 


The 


usual. 
One of the most remarkable iawsuits ever 


known has been in progress at Montrose, 
Susquehanna County, Pa. 
Philander Brown and wife with fleecing him 
out of $2,700. The Browns claimed to be 
Spiritualists, 
Jesus Christ was ip ‘need of a large sum of 
money which he (Hill) must supply. And 
$2,700 in good U. S. greenbacks was supposed ° 
to be transmitted by mysterious agencies to 
Central railroad moved 105,090,000 feet of the spirit world. When Hill became some- 
what saner, he brougnt suit to recover, and 
The total rail shipments of lumber from tie | the Browns were held for trial after examin- 
river during the year will closely approximate | #'100, going to jail in default of bail. Then 
Brown brought suit against Hill, his attorney 
the shipments by lake. and the constable and justice, for false im- 
prisonment. 


Paul Hill charged 


and represented to Hill that 


Foreign. 


There is a movement on foot to make Dom 
Pedro, deposed emperor, the president of the 


new Br- zilian Republic. 


Thirty-four dead bodies have been taken 


out of a mine in France, near Decize, the re- 
sult of an explosion of tire-damp. 


Count Julius Andrassy, well known Hun- 


garian statesman, and who has been promin- 
ent in bis country’s political struggles since 
1848, died at Voiosca on the 18tb, aged 67 
years. 


It is statcd in recent d spatches that in cer- 


tain parts of Australia 49 iocnes of rain fell 
between Dec. 25th and Jan. 2nd. 
quence, many lives have been lost and much 
property destroyed. 


In conse- 


The German Emperor proposes a labor con- 
If England 


won't get an invitation to the love feast, 
It is reported that Prince Bismarck is about 


to retire from his Prussian office, and will re- 
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crossings wo os required "8. 'T. DOUGLASS, GREENVILLE, MONTCALM Co., MICH. silts Rhorthorns. Herd headed by Bates bull Baronet, head. Address E. D. Sab'n, Hudson, Mich. pedigrees. We have now for sale a weperied at 
when no "ss @rosse Isle, Wayne Co., Mich. ai nae oe oe haan dadane aba Geek Mee WORD TO YOU. I will continue to fur pod youn Tg sows, dark in color and @f 
} to pleton ne quality. Prices reasonable. rite, or come 
pumas of 7 R S : om EE J. S. & W. G. CROSBY, PROPRIETORS. B tes Cattle ! families. Young stock for sale. aw ta they ‘gan ‘be bought. Free ‘anaes on = and see us. Special rates by express. 
F Cll . —BREEDERS AND IMPORTERS OF— a VERGREEN HILL STOCK FARM, J. | point in Michigan. 
eaeuiat ‘ Everitt Moore, proprietor, Milford. Short: jly21-68 W. J. GARLOCK, Howell, Mich. LARGE 
: : ; =o horn cattle, Chester White hogs, Merino sheep e 
qoistein bulls and heifers; Berkshire boars and Langshan fowls. Bulls Constance Duke C 8. BINGHAM, Ver- bd 
segsows. Young bulls and boars fit for service / i s non, Mich., person- g 
cpealinns aon so Toulouse geese and R: uen ducks, (il lestale Mnire an (leveland i Horses HAZEL RIDGE FAR M, Sth and Defiance LS ath at head of Shorthorn gis suaaes en caeenate n 18 €rkKs 1res. 
Stock nd to none as to breeding and quality. 5 j s ANDWICH, ONT. ee : si pide sie J = +r = imaeree 
lames G. JOHN DIMON. . RANK MERRITT, Charlotte, Mich., breed- gl SS een Bee he high } 
e and three year old My boars won the highest prizes at the largest 
lady just f Fern Hill Farm, Ft. Wayne, Ind. AND SH ROPSHIRE SHEEP. The herd consists of er of highly bred Shorthorn cattle, com- ewes. I can only eer for | fairs in Canada, and at the Tri-State Fair at 
Nu ’ Oxford prising Kirklevingtons, Waterloos, Roan Duchess my winter’s trade 40 ewe | Toledo, Ohio, in 1887; also first prize and 
=" SALE Also Breeder of Duchess, xiore, ; and Rose of Sharons, with the highly bred bull lambs in lamb to the noted | diploma at the Michigan State Fair. In 1888they 
got the E'OxFre - Thorndale Rose Barrington, Lord Barrington of Erie 4th 70562 at head of Pp. &G@. Evans ram, Eng- | Won the first prize in class a: d the diploma for 
dying off sain Sitetiais Mitel ii iia . : ene Wild E herd. For further particulars call on or address land’s Pride. Correspond- | best of any age. At the Wisconsin State Fair 
gistered be ay ee Phy ‘mane and Shorthorn Cattle and Po an _ ind 08s Kirklevington, 1 yes as above. mch30-ly ; ents have personal atten- they ag ey d first and sweepstakes they were 
> hind heels and star; heavy mar t sys : , i entered for (two firsts and two sweepstakes. 
stery are Ms pens. ss zn ek jo MF oA . and Red Rose yma Hate} A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Ban- | on. Latch key always out In 1889 at the Michigan State Fair my hogs von 
No won- port i horse with plenty bl mishes. He | Forty choice Shropshire Ram Lombs, 12 Imported Rams. and Imported and Home-Bred Ewes for Farm across the Detroit River, immediately s croft, Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure every first prize they were showed for and there 
te life. toot and limbs end tree from —_ 1e8. . 4 sale. Four!m orted Shire Stallions, two [mvorted Clydesdales and ooe Imported Cleveland Bay | opposite the Exposition grounds. Call upon or] bred Shorthorns of the Victoria and Staple- EO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich., breed | were five herds in competition, such as J. W. 
sa sure and good foal getter. a cael -n{forsal:. All registered ia bo.h English and American Stud Books. address : ton Lass families. All stock recorded. Young er of Shropshire sheep from imported stock. | Hibbard’s and others. Firston yearling boar; 
has been gle and double, end can do halt the wor he as dee 7" WM. WRIGHT, Proprietor, stock of both sexes for sale. Correspondence | Ram Chief, bred by Minton, of England, at | first and second on boar under one year; first 
5 18 feet . rm out of season. A bargain to the SHO RTHORNS senieek Gah, Gaevle solicited, j26- head of my flock. Some choice rams and a few | and third on two year old sows; first, second 
Emigrant Address 1. C. WHITNEY. V.8 . 35 Fort Stree SOU, APOUPONs ewes forsale. Stock registered. Inspection in- }| and third on yearling sows; first and second on 
7 ; aaniiiias A number of yearlings and bull calves for sale. Also stock bull Peri’s Oxford 44536. Prompt BO. &. HRT, Lakeside Stock Farm, | vitea. al-ly sows under one year; and the diploma for the 
£)-At Hillsdale, Michigan. num J lpg : Three young bulls, a Thorndale Rose, Bar- Manistee, Mick., breeder of Shorthorn cat- best boar any age. I don't show my hogs at the 
100 miles “ 7 attention given correspondence. rington and Wild Eyes for sale on reasonable| Ue. Stock for sale. Correspondence solicited AVIN LONGMOUIR, Bannockburn Stock | smal fairs, but they have won the highest 
ineapolis wn yy £ . terms jez9-tf | and promptly answered. G Farm, Pontiac, Mich., Importer and Breed- | honors at the largest fairs in the world and they 
president I ED B ARLEY for SA LE. ‘ om erof Registered Shropshire Sheep. Stock for | have always had strong competition. 
E S S | V E Y E A R S 56 P — wre oo G Ne ee tla an S: Tine | cals. Write for partionlars. fi3-ly. | (7 Mention MicuicaN Farmer when writing. 
Pern FO U CO oo ow H AD E Iu A N pD,* x Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 
fasted 21 CERMAN BARLEY SS SR LD EP Bs BALAN BV e@ Chester White Swine. P.O. address, Portland, H. HAWLEY, Vernon, Shiawassee Co., B. N. COOLEY, 
yepepsia. ve shee bean Slahor aud gielts frank 00> G lb aith Bros’ Horses The most Exten | Mich. jly21-4m s breeder of registered Shropshire sheep. | o19-t¢ COLDW£aATER, MICH. 
y without ag ae nae Gane ane than the com- a ral - es sive Pure Bred H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., braed- | Stock either imported or bred —— ~ gaa $$ 
t arley, and is well liked by maltsters. Price, have taken the leading position at Chi- H er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino | Sheep. « few good rams and ewes for sale. 
: 5 per 10) Ibs. : 20 cents for sacks cago, winning no fewer thaa 53 prizes for LIVE STOCK Shee) jezt-iy* 
0,000 be- ee ee ee ree ; Ciydesdales and 73 per cent of all of the ESTABLISHMENT _ CORBITT, Ionia, breeder of first-class 
ines and H. W. DARLING, first prizes ever offered for English Shire ' ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixom he Shropshire sheep of registered stock. A iti 
, Delphos > 4t Arland P. O., Jackson Co., Mich. Stallions two years old and over. This _in the World. breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow. few ram lambs from Buffalo Bill at reduced rates 
| sch ear gn FS igi record is not equalied nor approached New importations ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of | for farmers to improve their flocks. Also a few 
Seater EES? Sepa EET LRT by avy other importersin America. 175 constantly arriving; Sharon and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly | yearlings. s29-ly 
dist a lot- | matured stallions now on hand for sale anequatled —_ answered ; ds-ly 
xf North ] INE POT ILTR y yn terms especially favorable to pur- = tions ;superior qual answered. ¥F. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Co. 
ar to the : SS _hasers. Quality and breeding duly con- a ity; choicest breed- OHN M. FISHBECK, proprietor of Maple | * ¢ importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
oa =< = idered, no importers can compete with aire y ing; opportunity of Hill Stock Farm, breeder of Shorthorn cat- | bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. I im 
chig P I! F rm Saline Mich . is in prices—our buying advantages | comparing different breeds. tle of fine form and excellent pedigree. Princi- | portmy — direct from England. Correspond 
consoli- cnigan FOULTY Farm, ' s SS being Na adil mak > Engliet eh Breeders and Importers of pal families Kirklevingtons, Hudson Duchesses. | ence promptly answered. 
its mem- EADQUARTERS FOR = others. We still make English Shires ee : } R Victorias and Pomonas; 37th Duke of Hillsdale 
2 general Oe ae ‘ii ws and Clydesdalesa specialty,and have also an mare — een" t coe ae ond or kane Young stock for sale. LESSITER, Cole. Oakland Co., vreeder of 
shans, Light Brahmas, lymouth Rocks, &z; foo sv a few choice Suffolk Punches and Cleve- cent patie Radda Corse. P. O., Howell; residence, five miles southeast. ,Shropshire Down Sheep, registered ana un- 
P) th Rocks, White Wyan- Vide COPYRIGHTED. land Bays. Send for new 144 page English Shires Welsh Ponies, Write for prices. j190 | registered; aleo Shorthore Cattle. Sivek for sais 
king of sone ‘ y catalogue. sigian Drafts celand Ponies, at reasonable prices and terms. - 
fle rail dottes and Pekin Ducks 3 ile. Wi —— ‘Shetland Pont OHN 0. SHARP, “Hiliside Farm,” Jackson me 
nile rail- . suffolks. Shetland Ponies, . . ) . 
com Part myssae won more prizes at leading GALBRAITH BROTHERS, Janesvile, - 1S eo vishal Holstein- Friesian Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland L N DUNHAM ee 
‘4 »ws than that of any other breeder in Cleveland Bays Cattle, China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 7" ln Ne 5 G W IN MAN P . t 
~ Stock and eg:s for sale at reasonable 7 34) } T ¥ \ } ) Hackneys, ; Devon Cattle. Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., » Breeder and import- . , 1 roprie or, 
for of the ne cP oo | 1) NI) \| | NI { | LOM | WH \ |, [ Also, Dealers in Real Estate. with rw fon ht ) ove dag rs a ——— hi of Sh YPSILANTI. MICH 
s ae | j . 64449”’ at hea rd. n ) ? , 
“his bed, POULTRY SUPPLIES | A aitieed J al it ! - *! No other Establishment in the World —— po woul pp Neneriend aol solicited. é Shropshire aoe 
is inven- oilel on. Bou-wite motting 34c. per A grand lot of iaclilaiaa PO Ee Oe vigguernine OHN McKAY, Komeo, Macomd Uo., breecer Lanorst flock in P. ““~ rams good rane oe ———- 
f Oyster shell, bone meal, prepared *#| Prices low. Terms easy. Visitors welcome. of Shorthorn cattle Young bulls and heifers Southern Michigan. her awed ten eaten oup ‘ tc tg . ie 
“ 3 : . ms ‘ - ; +3 : * “2 7 ‘ 2 & sure s g. He was 
oe ne mail avon Henge ge and every- YOUNG CLYDESDALE STALLIONS £ Correspondence solicited. C a a cumeiiel for sale. Correspondence solicited. coo fe ae Mla Mn ack by ‘the Noted tees 7 cteamentn Hoosier 
ed in tt 0u1 yara. > Pars l > . tKS ; ¢ 393 tecore < ic 
i Taylor, no for our handsome 40 page illus- coming three and four years old, POW EL ROT : ’ DAVIDSON. Tecumseh, Lenawee County, ed 17% lbs. of wool: —— tect tind ees ae get wat re 
the 18th, alogue, discussing all our stock and will be sold at Springboro, o— oe M. breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few weight, 275 a | at Pr Sten Otte * rhe as loan 
ne was & try farm. Address nt N { | Please mention Micuican VarMER when writing. | choice young females for sale. Alsosome young two yearg old. F 4 va iinet. «tance a 2 
P ha «ise MI SHIGAN POULTRY FARY, LOW PRICES AND Ov EASY TERMS, ciate —* bulls. Correspondence will receive prompt duced rates by ex- ve Saag Fg ok gow gre oy - Poem 
ase Ceemihenee. Saline. Mich. to make room for newcrop. These horses poor PRAIRIE LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, attention. Herd pe nt agent 4 ne —__________Press. st They will be sold at very reasonable prices. 
. ere shes were all bred by me, got by such imported eoue © ese ——— consists of Young Mary, Rosabella anc ysus ONTAGUE BROS., Chubbs Corners, im- | Write at once for particulars 
+ = ; aaa sires as IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF families. porte’s, breeders and dealers in Shrovshire I have also two young Shorthorn bulls for 
J al . * . ; P r} Sheep. Stock for sale atalltimes. Inspection } sale. fit for service. one sired by Fennel Duke of 
nang VERGREEN STOCK FARM, Young ae a > Clydesdales and Clevaland Bays, em lata of tke Geune won henna of stpok and correspondence solicited. ar tangles at My _— mabe gn i 
v ~ ngram | : animals for sale. Also Yoliege herd, an e other by my bu uke f 
phe presi- BANGOR, MiIcit., and all out of Registered Imported Mares. DOOR VILLAGE, IND. ote ar Wives Pesene stock with imp.| (QOSERT RK. SMITH, Howell, breeder +! | Royal. 
Co. says ga . Having been bred in Michigan they are | STYLE, ACTION and QUALITY, Eldorado at the head of the stud. Co: respondence | &\ and dealer in registered Shropshire shesp Also oy oo ty pe ae rams, un- 
We will offer a fine lot of = all acclimated and ready for immediate | combined with Good Pedigrees+ | 8Olicited. P. O. address Mnir Ionia Co. dlly. Stock always forsale. Terms to suit cnetomers. ye una Pacaced Se sneom inet apeing 140 mrad 
Abraham service. 7 Importations In June and Oct. saoeectmensenzeeneresresenenecnereressnesteyeaenesnensinrenneniee a - wool. : “ . 
—— H E; RON JAMES M. TURNER, | terms to suit Purchasers. es cae i eee “Haven, breeder of shropenite Sheep trom | €8- Inquiries will recetve prompt attention. 
bac — > ‘ ic CALL AND SEE THEM s Shorthorn cattle. Principal families: & ’ : ‘4 s 
BUSCEES a Springdale Farm, Lansing, Mich. . Young Marys, Phillis, etc., headed by the Bates | Imported stock. All registered. Largest flock in 
oO dis- — AND — : n as bull Peri Duke 3d B2044. Young stock for sale, | Western Michigan. Inspection invited. f16-1y MOUND SPRING BREEDING FARM [ 
gth are ss answered. ' 
te of the TO PREPARE FOR A iF LAN BAYS | Correspondence promptly go ya ny apn pee pela J. W. HIBBARD, Proprietor. 
JHAFFE .» breeder “ z 
MY U SINESS | Ll Ss ae eee — Poland ers of registered and unregistered Shropshire BENNINGTON, SHIAWASSEE COUNTY, MICH. 
ompany Thien aw k a k for sale | Sheep. Stock always for sale at reasonable 
Chinaswine Al stock recorded, Stoc r sale . _ cei - ae 7 
es © For Sale This Spring. " entire stock of prices. Correspondence solicited. may 25-ly REGISTERED BERKSHIRE SWINE. 
e bust enh oir my ae my VY 8. ELLINWOOD, Hose Corners, P. VU. ac- of improved breeding and unexcelled individu- 
20 ” 7 AY S. dress Fentonville, Genesee — gg of} - roo my pane nevbas won more prizes at the 
n, 1,700 nge the world to beat us in size, all Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale, Cor- eas } ait’ 7 leading fairs of Michigan in the past four years 
and 250 rand omen Every stallion is fi'ted 200 CLEVELAND i j respondence will receive prompt attention. n2b 26 HOGS Poland-Chinas — any other, ~— been sown at all of the 
season's work Javing been imporiea : , % leading fairs, and all stock shown has been bred 
Ser ama — Bn chee. 8 Tasbwees! « ree and five years old, and 50 pure bred mares, sound, vigorous and fully acclimated, j J. BARTOW, East Saginaw, Mich., A 0. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pure-praé | py a P 
uils and ou s ock from each of them. A written | Three and five years dasa W, breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of s Poland-China swine. All breeders record SHoRTHORNS—The following families are repre- 
be the ee given with any horse we sell. Come AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. all ages for sale. Inspection of the herd invited. | ed in Ohio P.C. Record. Cholce stockfor esis | sentedin our herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young 
Cronin stip that you may ge! first choice. 6 Correspondence promptly answered. ; A - Phyllis, Adelaide, etc. 
met his e have a fine lot of Grade Percheron 1B) T T | Ny } | —F (. W. Jones, Richland Mich. AMERICAN MERINOS—Skeep-of approved breed- 
who it ares in foal by full blooded stallions. ] | | oe 1 ILLOW CREEK HERD OF SHORT- My breeding s all ~ ing. Individual merit a specialty. Personal in- 
rho Swart a bargain now is tne time to get !, | 5] horns. Stock for sale of good families eeding stock all recorded | nection invited. Correspondence soiicited. 
h Lita bare | eri Pe 
— ress a and individual merit; Gwynne, Young Mary in both the Ohio and American | “aii stock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
THOMAS CROSS, Proprietor, At Correspondingly Low Prices. and Phyllis. Prices reasonable and to suit the Poland-China Records. sented. 
ve gold- 2 Baxcor, Mic. : he NEXT THREE MONTHS. times. 0. RB. Pattengell, Plymouth, Mich. EO. I. STRACHAN, Palo, Mich., breeder 
China. ach M ust Be Sol d Durin g the i M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Uo., vreed- of registered Poland-China swine. Inspec- BE R KS H I R E S 
poee DO iE tnnity rarely offered to secure such high class stock atthe prices and terms I am preparec We of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose | tioninvited. Correspondence solicited. Special = 
is week { alii. AD OPPO ao tar vemphiet giving full particulars. of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- | Tates by express. s21-6m enna 
cturers eM to offer. Send for pamphiet giving K C Nl : eink’ diia vaebiae of tesudeaaaed Renarione SOME oO 
b China- a GEO. E. BROWN, Aurora, Kane Co., Ill. SS === agit Merinos of the best bloo’ as well as the most oor iS aiscie. iesaiien moe . awe 
ne - a ; . / . li . I don’ t 
binery, } oung Shorthorn Bulls. gee ye R. P. LINDSEY, St. Louis, Mo. HOME of the WINN ERS thoroughly practical recorded in Ohio P. C. Record. Correspondence a promer ahon Pare ome afhe PPh 
. Fe oe Cincinnati, O. W. A. RINEHART, Buffalo, N.Y. _— saecigs coe note 7 0. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder | 4nd inspection invited. B. G. BUELL, Little | weli bred Berkshire sow and a young Berk boar, 
where | have three young bulls. two yearlines anda a a : We exhibited our horses at Michigan State . of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington, Prairie Ronde, Cass Co., Mich. 814-89-ly but nearly all breeders except Oliver, of Flint, 
ly, the f. of the Fecnel Duchess family, sired by Peri AD LE R &L CO Fair, Detroit Exposition, aud American Hors: | quipa, Flat Creek Marys, Cruikshank, Rose of INMAN held prices up on this kind of stock beyond what 
oe t if, ng them the calf that ‘stood first in : . a5 Show, Chicago, 1889, and Sharon, Aylesby La y; Ph liis, Rosemary, G Ww. ’ Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co. are practical at present low prices of pork, 
oe oe See eee tke Desolt Tnternetional Bxpesition. Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other - breeder of Poland-Chinas of the moat pop- | Well, what I wanted to say to you isthis: We have 
es patel paagtientiranetarist| yr CAME AWAY AHEAD OF EVERYBODY, | femities tended by the pure Bates’ Barrington | Warstrane.” Some superioryoung pignforaae. | suil"on hand n xood colic in of Borksuive 
pleaded sy These bulls are not only fine indi- LV -“STOC x ‘| pull Barrington Duke 7th No. 72667. Also Merfno sheep. All stock bred from re- | brood sows, and alsoa fine bunch of Berk. boars, 
ed $10 og their breeding is excellent. Call winning a total of 40 premiums on 45 exhibits. | - ——- corded animals. Correspondence solicited. that h ge — —— 50 to 75 to ane = = d 
m the ls, t 7 5 ‘ nth we will © ou a sow br 
see the for particulars. . M. FISHBEOK & SON, Howell, breeders % mon v y ed and throw in 
ney as them or write rhe a A wood New York Central Stock Yards. EAST B U F FA LO, N . Y Our Stal 1 ions and Mares of Mhecthoen entite. Principal " tomaition: H w. RILEY, Greenville, Mich., breeder of a boar pig; or we will sell you a pig and throw 
sai ca ~o $e f i Seg teed to be Kirklevington, Darlington, Strawberry and Vic- « Poland-China and Victoria swine. Stock inasow. Or,if you prefer, we will throw them 
“ Saline, Mich. | of all ages are for — and - tense ta ith | toria, Herd headed by the Bates bull 3d Mar- for sale, al4-89 both in at price of one. Boars of breeding age 
e how | eager Node Ati fee ala aaa uis of Longwood (Vol. 35 A.H.B.) Stock for ailgone. There is an end to all things. d 
k cit ’ | fine color, style and action. q & ‘ sits WILL GREEN, Pontiac, Oakland Co., 7 
city . : j Sar acelin sale. Write for prices. H — . E. P. OLIVER 
of the 5 TERMS MOST FAVURABLE.: ® breeder of Registered Poland-China swine. : ° 
boats ‘ | ST. CLAIR, MICH = Stock for -ale. Breeding pens,two miles south | FLINT RIVER HERD. 
aid ROYAL OAK, MICH., | . , = serseys. ef Orchard Lake R. R. station. Correspondence 
World — 0 Q eve all ay Orse ompany will receive prompt attention. je2%-ly WE, 
: | ‘ . iow Brook herd of Todd Im ed0h 
pen he es and Bates Topped \MITH BROS, Berle, Meacow orovedChesterr 
d ss ers STANDARD-BRED TROTTERS Bat é ° . Jerseys. f the highest quality and of EIL FRANCOIS, Oakwood, Oakland Co., 
h as he mM and Carriage Horses, Road { j 5 PAW PAW, MICH 1) Jerseys. | Stock of the dickens: . *30-1y } breeder = swine of = —_ have been crowned 
j wi : ashionable strains. Correspondence solicived. Sate © N . 
ind Foland-China Swine, BATES-BRED SHORTHORNS, CAK EHiLL + a. Saal Rasaves, RAGE Yoses : King in the Show Rina 
— on — sHmBIRE Fics! W . of the Rioter-Alphea aad Grand Date RUE BROTHERS, Armada, Macomb Co. ./ Onthe farm with us 
aia IDS BERzss 8 . stex{s strains. 2edro Star 11836, ton of Perro breeders of Poland-China swine. Breedin SY be seen a very fine fo 
ONTIAC FAIR GROUN ’ —_— 5 (197, at the head of the berd. Ras!sterad Merino | stock all of choice families. AJ! stock racorde of Shropshire sheep. Far 
aka The high-bred trotting stallion E a Shea. Wty | Write for prices. f26-1¥ aircular containing full 
Vednesday. Feb. 26. 1890 : 1 Represented by the following families: C. E. LOCKWOOD, - Proprietor. - WION MENS Pas Polasddline Getaa —— jm Particulars addres 
ednesday Cn. <0, LOU, h Grondie 50O0l, j Gallic 4 ok” meee . SSS 8.4.79), Wacaman,O 
: ’ Teusha me wanes oe. eee alloways. headed by Tecumseh 2d 6/55, and assist. | = 
AT ONE O'CLOCK SHARP. , ake the season of 18% at Black Meadow for Duchess, Barrington, WASHED Ns 31 pares , ed by Zach 4495. A choice lot of pigs for sale. = 
paar ee ’ will ma » season, without return privileges. ’ ’ ALLOWAY BREEDERS’ ASSOCLATION | Will breed and sell a few young sows to our | O kK H. H} H; ! 
een ~ won py =. A Grom ti > was sired by Spartacus 125; cand acapella ates orauiag of the State of Michigan. President, Thos oung boar Brigham, bred by CU. M. Brigham, 
" j ses -olts ere eushe sronaie WwW . 7. _ PC S . . d , so 
Scam Rak denne, Senay toon, soseminane Juba by Belmont 64; ¢:d; Judith (remus by Almont Victoria Duchess, Place, Clydesdale Horses. Wycoff, Davisburg; Vice-President, L. B. Town: | Hebron, Ill. | Sire, Prince Tom 1884; dam Mig- 
m 15% to 16% hands high, and weighing from ng 4) bY er ino Ciigam of Ormond, 2:27) bY oa Youss Say. Young Contest No. 6408, Vol. 10, at the head of send, fonia; Secretary and pe 2 x age ee _— io poctek. See cece - 
2W) to 1.00 Ibs., having good stsle and action, | {ambrino Chief 1 : ; stud. The first premium horse at the Michigan Wickes, Stanton. ney a ee mock fer | in » TI art U hen Ot Mi . * The Brookside Stock Farm 
yell bred, sired by such horses as Goldenbow | — Waterloo Duke 25th is at head of Shorthorn herd. Constance, Moss Rose, State Fair five years in succession. sale. Correspondence invited. ja91y | Henry M. Morse, Union City, Mich. 
+ —- as by Enchanter, and others Sired by ith Duke oF at sotT8: B. ee eterioo i3rd by | and other high ong 8 a the head of the ; = eee = Ficus aban 
Ten head« f Poland China swine of the prize- | 4th Duke of Clarence 26188, etc. Address herd being the fine Duke bu American Merino Sheep Holstein-Friesians. Berkshires & Suffolks. oan ba founa enewhare. Pedigrees furnished 
inning Princess family; also of the Black AKER a Wri 
ee . F. A.B ’ ND DOKE OF AIRDRIE 62933 . with all sales. Prices low. Write your wants 
All eligible for registry in the O. P.C. R. ° . ‘h GRA * of Atwood stock. descended from flocks of L M. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure OF come and see us 
TERMS OF SaLE—On Sums Over 819 one year's 69 Buhl Bloeck, Detroit, Mich. P. Clark, Edwin Hammond and W. R Sanford, | % Holstein-Friesian cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- EO. 8S. MAROY, Portland, breeder of firs; E P. ELY & SON 
ime will be g:ven on good indorsed notes with ——~_ | ga - Young stock of both sexes for sale. . ’ ht. * | respondence and persona! insvecticr. solicited. class registered Berkshire Swine and ° ° : > 
interest at 7 per cent. i k G Herd of Poland-Chinas, - thoroughbred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale, n26m Niwes, MicH, 
iet: Hic ory rove Berkshi H " K. SEXTON, howell, mporter and breed- : 
A. E. GREEN, Proprietor. ae § | erkshire Hogs -er of thoroughbred Holatein-Priesian Cattle. W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co.. | Hi") Ee SA ie 
. DONALDSON, Auctioneer. UNG STOCK for SALE erc erons Or a G, of the most fashionable families, Biock farm. three miles south. oltiv « breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choice ’ 
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ASONG FUR THE GIRLI LOVE. 
1. 

A song for the gisl lL love— 

God love her! 
A song for the eyes that tender shine, 
And the fragrant mouth that melis om mine, 
Fhe shimmering tresses uncontrolled, 
That clasp her neck with tendrils of gold; 
And the bicssom movth and the dainty chin, 
And the little dimp!es out and in— 

The girl I love— 

God love her. 

nu. 

A song for the girl I loved-— 

God loved her! 
A song for the eyes of faded light, 
And the cheek whose red rose waned to white, 
And the quict brow with the shadow and gleam, 
And the dark lashes drooped in a long, quiet 

dreas, 
And the swall hands crossed for their church- 
yard res’, 

Ana the lilies dead on her sweet dead breast— 

The girl Lloved— 

God loved her. 


THB SUN CUP. 








The earth is the cup of the sun, 

That he filleth at morning with wine, 
With the strong warm wine of his might, 
From the vintege of gold and of light— 

Fills it, and makes it divine. 


And at night when his journey is done 
At the gate of his radiant hall 
He seitotn his lips to the brim, 
With a long last look of his eye, 
And tilis it, and draineth it dry— 
Drains till he leaveth it all 
Hollow and empty and dim. 


And then, as he passes to sleep, 
Still full of the feats that he did 
Long ago in Olympian wars, 
He closes it down with the sweep 
@f its slow-turning luminous lid, 
Its cover of Carknes: and stars, 
Wrought once by Hepestus of old 
With violet and vastness and gold. 
— Harper's. 
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CUPID AND MINZRVA. 





*‘Is is a most gratifying letter,’’ exclaim- 
Mr. Michael Perrcse, warmly. 

**It is just splendic,’’ cried his young and 
pretty sister Amy. ‘‘i’m justin love with 
that Mr. Mennincger.’’ 

** You in love with him!’ mjoined her 
beother, in playful disdain. ‘' Wby, puss, 
he is the very cleverest and most distin- 
guished literary critic in New York. My im- 
pression is that he is old and gray and very 
Bheumatic. At any rate, he wouldn’t look 
ma dear little goose like you.”’ 

**I don’t know why,’’ pouted Miss Amy. 
™* If hecan praise my brother’s books 60 
highly, maybe he wouldno’t scorn me. Iam 
thonght to resemble my brother; and, indeed, 
I don’t know that any one person absorbs 
all the brains in the family.”’ 

** Indeed I don’t know it either.”’ 

Mr. Michael Penrose kissed his little sis- 
ter tenderly. Then he read the letter over 
again, Miss Amy peering at it from behind 
bi. 

“You needn’t tell me,” she insisted, 
that anybody with the rheumatism ever 
wrote that.’’ 

The hand in which the “‘ gratifying letter’ 
was indited was indeed a bold and hand- 
some one. 

**T send you herewith,” itran, ‘a copyof 
the current issue of The Age of Intellect, 
containing my review of your masterly work 
upon Aremophilous Monocotyledons. Taree 
years #go 1 hed the honor to commend very 
highly your first production (as you stated 
in your jreface), upcn Hntomostraca and 
Zoar~ee —evidently the resuit of years of 
study. Lbavea read since then with great 
pleasure ev‘ rything from your peu which has 
come under my notice. It is my hope, as it 
is that of every lover of science in America, 
that you may long be spared to make the 
profound researches of which your books 
bear evidence. 

**J am, sir, with the deepest respect, 

** Yours faithfully, 
** Liurence Menninger.’ 


**] wonder if he is German?’ suggested 
little Miss Amy. 

*<] have asked ever so many people about 
him,’’ responded her brother, ‘* but nobody 
seems to know much, though he has written 
the reviews four or five years for The Age 
now, and has made them the most important 
part of the mogezine. They say that he is 
averse to society—a perfect recluse—and 
never goes to the office. Probably he is old 
and rich, dabbling in scientific experiments 
allthe time. Ihave been thinking that he 
might recommend me for some piace in some 
sort of a scientific institution. 1 would like 
such a place; 1am tired to death of reading 
weak MSS. for Zne Brain of the West. 
Ob, if 1 could only give all my time to orig- 
imal study !’ 

**It isa shame that yon can’t,’’ declared 
little Miss Amy, severely, as she stroked the 
bowed head of her gifted brother. ‘‘ There 
ought to be a fund for the benefit of genius- 
eslike you, Mike dear, so that you could 
compose these wonderful deep books all the 
time, and not bother to earn money.”’ 

**Ohb, you precious little goose |” laughed 
her brother, regaining his courage under her 
adoring sympathy; and then he rose and 
arent up to his own room. 

It was a long apartment, with a curtained 
alcove at one end, where he slept and dress- 
ged. The rest ofit was littered with her- 
Dariams, cases of defunct bugs mounted on 
Jong slender insect pins, horrid snakes in 
alcoho! jars, perches covered with stuffed 
birds, minerals, vases of dried grasses, and 
similar memorabilia, until one could scarce- 
ly make one’s way around. The young man 
himself, thirty-two years old, robust, ‘* well 
looking,’’ as the English say, and full of zost 
and energy. seemed out of place among these 
dasty treasures. 

He took up a freshly prepared case of rare 
staffed birds, and looked at it fondly. 

** J believe I’ll send these to Mr. Laurence 
Menninger,” he said to nimself. He tong-' 
ed as every ardent, noble nature longs, to do 
something to show his appreciation of the 
kindness which had been done him. 

There was no address upon Mr. Mennin- 
ger’s note,nothing but the letter-head of The 
Age of Intellect. Mr. Michael Penrose ac- 
eordingly wrote and asked him where he 
should send a package for him, partially de- 
fining its nature. 


ceived in reply; ‘but your kind desire to 
send me a valuable gift of the fragile nature | 
which you suggest is too warmly expr: ssed 
to allow me to decline, especially as you re- 
side in the far West. I beg you, however, 
as for special reasons I feel compelled to 
shut myself away from society, to regard the 
number whic) I send you as given in strict 
confidence. L thank you most sincerely for 
the favor which you intend to do me. 
“Faithfully yours, 

* LAURENCE MENNINGER, 

“27 Hamilton Square, New York City.” 
The birds reached their destination in 
safety, and brougnt a brief but pleased ac- 
knowledgment from the great reviewer. 
Several of the specimens were quite new to 
him. Mr. Michael Penrose had captured 
them during a trip which he had taken in 
order to prepare some articles on Mexico for 
The Brain of the West. 

A few months after this occurrence, Mr. 
Michael Penrose came home one day with a 
look of great excitement upon his face. 
‘‘Amy dear,’’ he said, trying to speak very 
calmly, ‘‘I have come toa very important 
crisis in my studies for my new book on 
‘The Bats and Beals of Oceanic Islands. 1 
feel as though 1 must go to New York fora 
while. I havea leave of absence from the 
office for three weeks. The Brain of the 
West will haveto worry along somehow with- 
out me for the next few days. And I must 
get into that Genobel Collection. It isn’t 
large, you know; bat itis choice, and just 
what I need. They say it is hard to get in 
there, and so lam going to take the liberty 
of calling upon Mr. Menninger, and asking 
him to help me get in. Iam sure he could 
manage tt.’’ 

“And now I shall know just hew he 
looks?’ exclaimed sentimental tittle Miss 
Amy. ‘l imagine him, dear, as just about 
forty-five—that’s such a sweet age fora man, 
you know—with dark, flashing eyes anda 
perfectly awful manner—like a king, you 


snuffy, rheumatic old duffer you fancy him, 
I don’t believe in hima bit.” “-. 
““well, 1 may not succeed In getting into 
his presence,” laughed her brother, as he be- 
gan to make preparations for his two-days’ 
journey; ‘‘but if 1 do, I'll try to photograph 
him to you justas I find him.” 

In New York, Mr. Michael Penrose paused 
at his hotel only long enough to make a hur- 
ried toilet before presenting himself at No. 
27 Hamilton Square, which he found to bea 
stately, grand old mansion, ameng a few of 
its kind, which had been left in a nook 
down-town when the world of fashion took 
its flight toward the Park twenty years ago. 

‘*]| know I’m a wretch to come, after what 
he wrote,’”’ guiltily mused the young man, 
as he mounted the fine, old-fashioned marble 
steps; ‘‘ but when he learns my errand and 
all about me, I somehow feel as though he 
would forgive me.”’ 

He rang the bell, and, card in hand, 
awaited the opening of the door. 

Suddenly a carriage drew up in front of 
him, and immediately a young woman flew 
out of the door, almost dislodging the mus- 
cular assistant editor of Zhe Brain of the 
West, as he valiantly contested the path. 


‘*T beg your pardon !’’ she began, drawing 
herself up, almost haughtily, just in time to 
preserve both theirlives. ‘* 1 was hastening 
to meet my friends, and I did not knew any 
one was here. Did yca wish to see my 
uncle?”’ 

‘*Just my conception of him preeisely,’’ 
flashed over Mr. Michael Penrose’s mind. 
“An elderly uncle. I felt sare that he 
was.”’ 

The young woman was tall and shapely, 
with e fine head upon a round, firm neck. 
The editor of The Brain of the West had 
never seen a@ more splendid specimen of 
womanhood, he felt, as she stood before 
him, a slight color tinging her grave, hand- 
some face. She glanced beyond him in- 
stinctively at her friends, who were alight- 
ing from the carriage, though she politely 
awaited his reply to her question. 

He simply handed her his card, stammer- 
ing—for he had not retained his self-posses- 
sion as well as she had—‘‘I came to see—to 
see—if I might—Mr. Laurence Menninger.”’ 

‘* Mr. Penrose,’’ she said in a voice not at 
all calculated to displease the young Western 
visitor, ‘‘1 am very glad to see you, but I 
cannot say about Mr. Menninger. He does 
not often see people, but perhaps he might 
consent to see you. Will you wait a few 
moments?’ 

Wait a few moments? He only wished 
that she had asked him todo something long 
and difficult, such was the delicate flattery 
of the deference which this enchanting young 
woman had infused into her manner toward 
him. Was it possible that this radiant being 
had read his books? Or was itonly because 
she had heard her uncle speak of him, and 
had read Z'he Age of Intellect, that she had 
seemed to regard him so favorably? 

Mr. Michael Penrose had never cared for 
society, and knew little about it. Women 
he had gauged, therefore, as all such men 
do, by those of his own family, those of 
whom he had seen the most—his mother, a 
calm, busy, practical house-keeper, with 
decided views concerning woman’s sphere; 
and his pretty little sister, bright, super ficial, 
andinconsequent. This brilliant-faced Now 
York woman, who might have been either 
twenty or thirty, so fresh yet sedate was her 
beauty, gave him the impression of a new 
and intensely interesting species. 

‘*No wonder,’’ he mused, in a sort ofa 
dazed way—as Langham felt perhaps during 
that silver-gold interview with Rose Leyburn 
—*‘* no wonder that old Mr. Menninger does 
not need any other society, with stcha 
charming niece inthe house. How lucky 
that I happened to encounterher! It might 
have happened, I suppose, that I should have 
seen him a dczen times without once meet- 
ing her.”’ 

Presently the young woman herself came 
back tohim. Her friends had gone, and all 
traces had disappeared of the slight embar- 
rassment which she had shown after her pro- 
vidential detention from a violent assault 
upon our peaceable young scientist. 

‘*J neglected to state to you before, Mr. 
Penrose,’”’? she began, pleasantly, “ that I 
am Miss Helen Laurence. Now please tell 
me what you wished to see Mr. Menninger 
for? Indeed, he would not object, for I 
transact nearly all his business for him.”’ 

‘** Your unele is not well, then?’ 

* Heisagreat sufferer from gout, I am 
sorry to say.”’ 

**Abal’’ thought her visitor; ‘‘ gout and 
rheumatism are not so very dissimilar. I 
am a fair prophet, after all.’’ 

Then aloud he replied to her question. “I 





«| hesitate about giving my address,”’ be- 
Asxibe letter which the young anthor re- 


am very sorry to trouble him, either person- 


know—and a fierce mustache. As for the] 


ally or through yourself, but—’’ And then 
he went on to state his case with as much 
grace ald fluency as he could muster. 

As he concluded, Miss Laurence gave him 
a reassuring smile. ‘'I am happy to tell 
you,’’ she said, ‘* that we know the Gsnobels 
well, and that Mr. Ganobel, with whose 
eccentricities you are evidently acquainted, 
lets us into his house at anytime. If this is 
the urgent cause of your wish to see my 
uncle, you had better not try to see him to- 
day, for he is particularly iodisposed to re- 
ceive visitors just now; and if you will ac- 
cept of my services, I should be glad to go 
with you at once to the Genobel Collection. 
For, though Iam but a poor scholar beside 
my learned uncle’’—she blushed and smiled 
deprecatingly, and always with that subtile 
deference so irresistibly flattering to him— 
‘7, too, am somewhat familiar with the sub- 
jects of which you have been so successful 
an exponent. I have read your books, and 
I know how highly my uncle regards them.”’ 

EKestasy! To be actually in reach of the 
Genobel Collection, and to visit itin com- 
pany with this charming creature! It was 
too much ! 

He had supposed that a woman acquain- 
ted with science must be a monstrosity, but 
here was one—blonde, supple, elegant, beau- 
tifal. 

Under the circumstances he could not help 
distrusting somewhat the accuracy of her 
knowledge, until they were fairly within the 
walls of the famous collector, when he was 
forced to see that Miss Helen Laurence, 
however modestly she might value herself, 
was no dabbler, but an honest and thorough 
gleaner among his favorite pursuits. He re- 
flected again what a companion she must be 
for that gouty old unele of hers, with his 
elevated tastes, but most probably irritable 
temper. Mr. Michael Penrose could readily 
imagine what an angel she was to him. 

There was not time to examine half of the 
things he wanted to see that afternoon, so 
the next day he went again—still under the 
guidance of Miss Helen Laurence, who was 
allowed by the ugly, suspicious Herr Geno- 
bel, who dogged their steps everywhere, to 
unlock drawers and cabinets as she chose, 
and to handle everything ad libitum. 

After the second visit he was invited to 
stay to luncheon with Miss Laurence, where 
he met her brother, who, though not so ac- 
complished a naturalist as his sister, and al- 
so a rather taciturn and plain-looking young 
map, was still a not unacceptable addition 
to their party. 

As there was going to be a lecture on the 
following evening bya friend of Mr. Pen- 
rose, upon the ‘*Modern Crom’ech Build- 
ers,’’ and in a hall not far away, he invited 
Miss Laurence and her brother to acccmpany 
him thither. They accepted the invitation. 


A day later the brother called to drive him 
to the home of a queer old electrician, who, 
Miss Laurence had reported, had read Mr. 
Penrose’s bvoks, and was anxious to meet 
him. Of course Miss Laurence was to go 
too. 

Ten days of Mr. Michael lenrose’s vaca- 
tion passed away, and upon looking back 
over them he found that he had every day 
seen Miss Helen Laurence, yet had never 
once been able to gain access to the chamber 
of her eccentric uncle, 

‘Still, they have been the happiest days 
of my life,’? he murmured hotly to himself 
as, after an evening at adelightful reception 
to which he had been carried by Miss Laur- 
ence and her brother, he returned to his 
hotel. ‘‘Every day shows me more and 
more how noble and sweet and wise she is!’’ 


* A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng” 


into his m'nd as he thinks of her and of the 
fature. He has always looked forward ina 
vague way to having sometima a home of his 
own, which, of course, will be full of his be- 
loved seaweeds and corals, strange bugs on 
insect pins, birds on perches, gneiss and as- 
bestos, but to-night, over and under and 
throngh them all—let no scientist dare to 
dispute the fact |—shines the apotheosis of 
Miss Helen Laurence, dignified and learned, 
yet fair-browed and beautiful. And does 
his jmage haunt her also? He can scarcely 
dare to hope so, but he cannot help knowing 
that during his stay in New York, Miss 
Laurence, once or twice in the face of her 
brother’s remonstrances, has put off engage- 
ment after engagement in order that she 
might show him some curio, the sight of 
which he has longcoveted, or to attend some 
lecture with him. And has she not declared 
within his hearing—he blushes to think of 
it—that he is bound to become one of the 
foremost scientific authorities of America? 
She has been shocked to find that his studies 
are prosecuted during such hours as he can 
snatch from his exacting duties as assistant 
editor of The Brain of the West. She had 
supposed that all his days and his nights 
were given to science. She had also con- 

fided to him, now that they were so well 
acquainted—indeed; it seems as though they 
had always known one another—that she 
had pictured him asathin, elderly gentle- 

man, of course with spectacles, and witha 

vast brow, cavernous eyes, and a soul entire- 
ly above the delights of lunching and gad- 
ding about, even for scientific purposes, with 
a young person like herself. 

When this disclosure was made to Mr. 
Michael Penrose, he had, as was natural, 
laughed immoderately, and had responded, 
with sparkling eyes and a beating heart, 
that an eremite might well renounce his 
vows for such a privilege; upon which, Miss 
Laurence, though necessarily accustomed to 
compliments, bad blushed a brilliant car- 
mine, and had asked him abruptly to restate 
his views regarding the ears of saurians, in 
which she was profoundly interested. 

The final evening of his leave of absence 
had come, and he strayed over to the hand- 
some old house in Hamilton Square to say 
his yood-byes. The omnipresent brother 
for once was away, but he would certainly 
bein about nine, Miss Laurence assured 
him; and he promised, most willingly, aa 
may be surmised, to wait. 

They sat down together in the pretty re- 
ception-room where she had introduced her- 
self to him, and then began to talk enth- 
usiastically, as they always did. They had, 
somehow, an infinity of interests in com- 
mon, and the young man had never found 
anybody’s conversation so suggestive and 
stimulating as hers. 

They had been discussing a wonderful 
kind of dragon-fly, of which they had recent- 
ly seen the only specimen in this country, 
when the clock on the mantel struck half- 
past eight. Its siivery chime seemed te send 
a cold chill to Mr. Michael Penrose’s heart, 





and to dry up the fountain of his words, 


Miss Laurence, after several ineffectual at- 
tempts to lead him to talk on as before, ral- 
lied him upon his abstraction. 

*Ali,’’ she said, “ your thoughts are not 
with m°; they are far over the sea, following 
that dragon fly to his native haunts, and ex- 
tracting from ths formation of bis wings 
some curious theories for your new book. 
Indeed, I will not urge you tc walt. I will 
convey your good-byes to my brother.’’ 

**Oh, [—1—you do not understand,” pro- 
feased the young mun, in confusion. ‘*1— 
I prefer to wait. I was only thinking—” 
He paused, 

“It is of no consequence—none at all,"’ 
she protested, in her turn, unheeding that 
sho was hardly polite in her haste. 

“Bat, ob, it is of consequence!’ he de- 
clared, impulsively, a sudden wave of feel- 
ing pissing over him, ‘1 was thinking—I 
was thinking that 1—1 might never see you 
again.”’ 

“Oh yes, you will!’ she laughed, con- 
strainedly. ‘* We are all so well—and you 
will soon come to New York again.” 

Her cool words served to partially restore 
him to himself. 3 

‘“*I—I have been so sorry not to see Mr. 
Menninger,” he went on, saying over egain 
what he had already said sufficiently often. 
‘“‘] had so much to say to him, and now I 
have éven more. Do you net suppose that 
he will ever see me?’’ 

A little shadow fell over her face as she 
looked steadily into his eyes without an- 
swering him. ‘' Mr, Penrose,” she began at 
last, with some agitation in her manner, ‘I 
have a confession to make to you: but first 
promise that you will forgive me.”’ 

He bent forward a little to hear what she 
had to say, eagerly promising what she de- 
sired. It was a critical moment. 

‘Mr. Penrose,” she began again, ‘I have 
deceived you. But it seemed to happen so 
that I could deceive you without really 
meaning to, and I could not bear to tell you 
the truth. I thought you would be dissp- 
pointed. My uncle, though be has always 
been a student, has never written anything 
beyond his ordinary correspondence. His 
mind is now very feeble, and may fail en- 
tirely any day. His name isJames William 
Laurence. There is no Laurence Menning- 
er; or—rather—l—am Laurence Menning- 
o,’” 

She put her hands to her face in genuine 
shame and distress. It was the final touch 
to upset his balance entirely. He sprang to 
her side, tore her hands from her face and 
kissed them passionately. 

“*Oh, how good you have beento me!” 
he whispered to her;—"' you, rich, beautifal, 
accomplished—to me, a poor, obscure edi- 
tor—’’ 

And then she hushed his self-deprecia- 
tions:with such decided yet agreeable words 
that for the next fifteen minutes saurians 
and trilobites, microbes and bacteria, poly- 
poid excrescences and musical orthoptera, 
were forgotten. 

It was but a few days after this the mys- 
terious uncle died, and a few months later 
Miss Helen Laurence went to visit Mr. 
Michael Penrose’s mother by special invita- 
tion. This brought the rumor into circula- 
tion that Mr. Michael Penrose was about to 
be married, and as ncbody took the trouble 
to dispute the rumor, |t was accepted every- 
where as true, i 

But nobody, not eygn the inquisitive Miss 
Amy, knew of the jdentity of Laurence 
Menninger with her ‘prospective sister-in- 
law until she came am, about a year after 
Mr. Michael Penrose’§ introduction to the 
distinguished critic, tp attend her brother’s 
wedding in New York, and to bid him good- 
by as he sailed with his bride for a distant 
shore, where he had been appointed to con- 
duct some great arc! ological explorations. 

The Brain of the West would have to work 
out its own destiny henceforward without 
the aid of Mr. Michael Penrose, 

The moment of Miss Amy’s entrance into 
the hall of the old house on Hamilton 
Square was chosen as the proper time for 
initiating her into the great secret. 

‘*T engaged,’’ said her brother, leading 
forward his promised bride, ‘to introduce 
you to-night to Mr. Laurence Menninger, 
whose kindness to me has so much endeared 
him to you. Here heis, Behold his ‘dark, 
flashing eyes,’ his perfectly awful manner,’ 
his ‘ fierce moustache ;’ and does he not bear 
his ‘ forty-five years’ with great grace ?”’ 

** At any rate,’”’ pouted Miss Amy, reliev- 
ing herself of her surprise by enthusiastical- 
ly embracing her prospective relative, while 
the taciturn brother gez2d admiringly upon 
her from a distance—'‘‘at any rate, I didn’t 
say that she wes ‘old and gray and very 
rheumatic !’’? 

But the beautiful bride seemed to be only 
flattered by the bridegroom’s preconceived 
notions of her as thus described, and they 
all fell to talking merrily—apropos of a fine 
flower show just then in progress in New 
York—of the segregation of the homogeneous 
fluid in the cells of drosera, which greatly 
afiected, so the bride remarked, to the deep 
interest of the bridegroom, the nervous 
matter in the plant, and the continuity of 
protoplasm. . 





Laughable Incidents, 


There were several rather funny incidents 
that happened in connection with the Farm- 
ers’ Institute, held at the City Hall recent- 
ly. 

On one of the days during which the ses- 
sions were held, a well known Fourth ward 
official, who had not yet wholly recovered 
from an attack of the grippe, was standing 
near one of the windows engaged in conver- 
sation with a farmer friend, when an inno- 
cent little zephyr wafted its way to the spot, 
and penetrating his sandy whiskers, tickled 
his throat. He gasped for breath a few mo: 
ments, and then a loud sneeze made the 
puilding tremble. With the sneeze came his 
false teeth, which struck the pavement be- 
low with a ghastly clatter. The toothless 
wonder smiled a sickly grin, and said to his 
companion: ‘‘ That’s hard luck, ain’t it?” 

‘* Naw!’ answered the farmer. ‘* Not 
half’s bad as it moight be. It’s an almighty 
good thing for you that your head wasn’t 
fastened to your teeth !’’ 

D. A. Dodge, of this city, told a good 
story atone of the sessions. In the absence 
of agentleman who was to have read apaper 
on an educational subject, Mr. Dodge was 
called upon to make a few remarks pertinent 
to the question. 

Mr. Dodge said that having no paper pre- 
pared it was somewhat embarrassing for him 
to do so, and he felt similar to a political 





speaker who was once placed in the same 


position, The orator was to deliver his ad- 
dress ina public equare In one of the large 
cities of the country, Mounting the plat- 
form which had been erected, he was unsus- 
cessfal in atonce placing his hand on the 
prepared manuscript, and to gain a few mo- 
ments made some prefatory remarks: ‘This 
beautiful spot on which we row stand was, 
fifty years sg), a howling wilderness,” 
Then beransacked his pockets for the paper, 
but in vain. ‘Again, ladies and gentle- 
men, 1 would desire to impress upon your 
minds that the beautiful spot on whith we 
now stand was, fifty years ago, a howling 
wilderness.”” Again he dove frantically in- 
to his pockets for the missing speech, but it 
was not forthcoming. ‘* Ladies and gentle- 
men,’’ he said, “again I repeat that the 
beautifal spot on which we now stand was, 
fifty years ago, a howling wilderness—and L 
wish to the Lord it was to-day.’’— Adrian 
Times. 





Important Historical Facts. 


Prior to the year 1492 the world was pop- 
ularly supposed to be fiat. It remained for 
Columbus to disclose the true condition of 
affairs. Columbus was born at Genoa, Italy, 
about 1435. This somewhat conflicts with 
a former statement that he was born in 
Spain; but what difference does it make, 
after all, where a man is born? The place 
where he pays his bills is of the first impor- 
tance. 

A month elapsed before the Canary Is- 
lands were reached by Columbus. The 
chief product of these islands is canary 
birds. Whether the birds were named for 
the islands or the islands for the birds is of 
no speci:! importance; but they probably 
were. 

After leaving the Canary islands, which 
they were glad to do owing to the incessant 
singing of the birds, they sailed on in an 
aimless sort of way for many days. They 
did no sailing at night, for fear that in the 
darkness they might pass America without 
seeing it. 

In the early winter of 1920 there landed 
on Plymouth Rock a nondescript band of 
P.lgrim fathers, accompanied by a full com- 
plement of Pilgrim mothers and Pilgrim 
children. 

It may be that we are keeping up too 
rapida gait for some of our readers. This 
is @ grown-up person’s history, and requires 
& grown-up person’s mind to grasp it. 
When we are compelled to write history 
for children to support our family, we shall 
give up literature if we have to work for a 
living. 

Everybody at that time carried a gun to 
church, not through fear of God, butthrough 
fear of Indians, 

Some few facts regarding Philadelphia 
may not prove uninteresting to the student. 
A Qiaker by the name of William Penn is 
responsivle for the city. He laid it out on 
the plan of the ancient city of Babylon, and 
wished to have it ‘‘a faire and greene coun- 
try town.’”’ As a green country town 
Poilanelphia has Coubtless exceeded its 
founder’s wildest expectations.— From 
“Said in Fun” by Phillip H. Wilch. 
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How Joseph Jefferson Once Put on 
“Romeo and Juliet.’’ 

The following story is taken from the 
* Autobiography of Joseph J¢ff-rson,” now 
being published with pictures in the Century: 
—‘‘I have before said that a portion of my 
early theatrical education was drawn from 
hard work in the paint and property-room 
of a theatre, so that when I became a man- 
ager I de)ighted-in the ‘get-up,’ as it was 
technically called, of plays, so far as our 
slender means would permit. To fashion and 
paint a rustic bridge, with a wide board be- 
hind it, set upon two shaky trestles, for Rob 
Poy to cross over, was a special privilege. A 
profile boat for ‘The Lady of the Like’ was 
another delight. Tunis perfectly unsafe- 
looking skiff was always set ona trunk 
mounted on four littie wooden wheels that 
no amount of black-lead could induce to keep 
from squeaking. The rope must be steadily 
pulled—the slightest jerk and over goes her 
ladyship into the gauze waters. Bat let us 
return to the story. 

‘Romeo and Julist’? being announced, I 
felt that the balcony scene should have some 
attention, and I conceived a simple and eco- 
nominal idea that would enable me, ata day’s 
notice, to produce the effect in a manner 
‘hitherto unparalleled in the annals of the 
stage.’ Skirmishing about the wharves and 
the ship-chandlers’, I chanced to light upon 
a job-lot of empty candile-boxes. By taking 
a quantity the cardboards were thrown in, 
and nothing makes a finer or more imposing 
but unsubdstantial balustrade than cardboard. 
The boxes, placed one by one on top of each 
other and painted a neat stone color, formed 
a pleasing architectural pile. Before the 
play began I had cautioned Juliet that when 
‘she leaned her cheek upon her hand’ she 
should let her elbow rest gracefully but light- 
ly on the frail structure that was to support 
it. Romeo also had to be cautioned, for, as 
the house of Capulet was already about his 
ears, it was necessary that at least his shins 
should escape any contact with the founda- 
tion, The scene opened with a backing of 
something, supposed to represent the distant 
city of Verona, with my new balcony in the 
foreground. Romeo and Juliet were warm 
and energetic in their love passages, but 
still acted with becoming care and gentle 
consideration for the balcony about which 
they fluttered. All seemed to be going well 
till presently there came the sound of half- 
suppressed laughter from the andience. 
‘Crocker,’ said I, from the wing, ‘are you 
shaking the balcony?’ ‘No,’ he whispered, 
‘I haven’t touched it.” ‘What are they 
Inughing at, then?’ ‘Can’t imogine,’ said 
he. The laughter increased, and it was 
quite evident that something not announced 
in the bills had gradually attracted the atten- 
tion of the audience till at last the whole 
house had discovered the mishap. Juliet 
retreated in amszsment and Romeo rushed 
off in despair, and down came the curtain. 


‘*] rushed upon the stage to find out what 
had occurred, when, to my horror, I dis- 
covered that one of ¢1e boxes had been placed 
with the unpainted side out, on which was 
emblazoned a semi-circular trade-mark, set- 
yo Praga that the — corner-stone of 

uliet’s balcony contained twent 
of the best ‘ short sixes.’ ”” ns wa 











There is more experience, time, and brain 
work represented in the preparation of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia than in any other medicine. It is 
this which makes Hood's Sarsaparilla peculiar 
in its curative power, and in the remarkable 





eures it eects. Give it a trial, 


es, 





An Unknown Land, 


Washington has her great unknown land, 
like the faterior of Africa, says the Seattle 
Press, The country shut in by the oO} ymp‘e 
mountains, which includes an area of about 
2,500 miles square, has never, to the posi- 
tive knowledge of old residents of the terri- 
tery, been trodden by the foot of man, white 
or Indian. These mountains rise from tho 
level country, within ten or fifteen miles of 
the straits of San Juan de Fucain the north, 
the Pacific ocean in the west, Hood’s canal 
in the east and the basin of the Qiinault 
Jake in the south, and, raising to the height 
of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, shut in a vast unex- 
plored area, 

The Indians have never penetrated it, for 
their traditions say that it is inhabited by a 
very fierce tribe, which none of the coast 
tribes dared molest. Though it is improb- 
able that such a tribe could have existed in 
this mountain country without their pre- 
sence becoming known to the white men, no 
man has ever ascertained that it did not ex- 
ist. White men, too, have only vague 
accounts of any white man having ever pas- 
sed through this country, for investigation 
of all the claims of travelers has invariably 
proved that they have only traversed its 
outer edges, 

The most generally accepted theory in re- 
gard to this country is that it consisted of 
great valleys, stretching from the inward 
slopes of the mountains toa great central 
basin. This theory is Supported by the fact 
that, although the country around has abun- 
dant rain and clouds constantly hang over 
the mountain tops, all the streams flowing 
toward the four points of the compass are 
insignificant and rise only on the outward 
slopes of the range, none appearing to drain 
the great lakes shut in by the mountains, 
This fact appears to support the theory that 
streams flowing from the inner slopes of the 
mountains feed a great interior lake. But 
what drains this lake? It must havean out- 
let somewhere, and, as all the streams pour- 
ing from the mountains rise on their out- 
ward slopes, it must have a subterranean 
outlet to the ocean, the straits or the sound. 
There are great discoveries in store for some 
of Washington’s explorers. 





The Great River of the World. 


The Amazon, if the Para river be incladed 
at the southern channel, is 100 miles wide at 
its mouth. Para itself, the northernmost 
city of Brazil, lies at the gateway of the most 
wonderful river system of the world. It is 
the commercial depot and distributing point 
for 40,000 miles of navigable water. The 
Amazon watershed embraces twenty-five de- 
grees of latitude and thirty-five degrees of 
longitude. Its western sources are in the 
Andes of Peru and Ecuador, only a few 
leagues from the Pacific. Its northern 
tributaries traverse the borders of Guinea 
and Colombia, while midway the headwaters 
of the Negro mingle with those of the Ori- 
noco in the western spurs of the Sierra de 
Pacaraima. On the south the Madeira has 
innumerable sources in the mountain levels 
of Bolivia, while the Tapajos, the Xingu and 
the Tocantins penetrate the central pro- 
vinces of Brazil. lf a comparatively small 
group of southern provinces be left out of 
the account, the Amazon, with its tributaries, 
forms a water system for an area larger than 
that of the United States. It furnishes the 
only means of communication between the 
smaller centres of population in fully one- 
haif of the vast territories of Brazil. Be- 
tween most of its leading tributaries are 
broad stretches of impenetrable forests 
which have never been explored by white 
men. Itis the Amazon alone that renders 
any form of government possible in the 
heart of South America. Within the range 
of the 40,000 miles of navigable water settle- 
ments have been made, rubber farms open- 
ed, and magistrates empowered to conduct 
Iceal administration. Para, lying at the 
southernmost outlet of the Amazon, less 
than 100 miles from the sea, is the metropo- 
lis of this wonderful valley. It is a city 
with perhaps 50,000 inhabitants, and with 
as much commercial enterprise as is possi- 
ble under the cquator. 

The commerce of the Amazon is nominal- 
ly carried on under the Brazilian flag. For- 
eiguers are not allowed by law to own steam- 
ers or sailing vessels «mployed in inland 
navigation ; and hence it is necessary fcr 
the English capitalists who control the 
carrying trade of the river to assign their in- 
terests to Brazilians. There are forty steam- 
ers owned by an English line, which re- 
ceives a large mail subsidy from the Brazilian 
government for plying between various ports 
and villages on the main tributaries ; and in 
return for this financial support it is well 
satisfied to fly the national flag. Another 
company has eight steamers, under 
Similar conditions; and there are as 
many aS a dozan mere on the river 
and its tributaries which sail under the 
Brazilian flag. These sixty steamers 
are gradually opening the Amszon valley 
te commerce. Only the smaller vessels are 
now running beyond Manaos at the janction 
of the Negro, but next year the largest Eng- 
lish vessels will make regular trips to Yqui- 
tos, a distance of 3,750 miles from the coast. 
Some of the tributaries are only navigable 
for long distances at high water during cer- 
tain months of the year, but the lower vil- 
lages on their banks are visited by steamer 
as often as once or twice a month. This 
river trade is almost completely in the hands 
of the Portuguese merchants and the mer- 
cantile hoases represented at Para. Manaos, 
with a population of 15,000, is the most 
flourishing town west of Para. The other 
settlements, with few exceptions, are 
straggling villages inhabited mainly by ne- 
groes, Indians and half-breeds, 

The forests of the Amazon, consisting 
mainly of hard wood, are not available for 
commercial requirements. The finest of rose- 
wood and mahogany are used there for fire- 
wood. Even if there were a demand for 
the hardwood lumber at Para, it could not 
be logged and brought to market on a large 
scale, owing to the density of the woods and 
the lack of roads and clearings. The one 
tree which is a source of wealth in these im- 
mense forests is the rubber tree. It is found 
every where, from the low-iying delta opposite 
Para to the Tapojos, the Madeira, and the 
Negro, and probably thousands of miles be- 
yond those great tributaries. In the interior 
roads are impracticable, and the rubber trees 
that are milked lie along the rivers, where 
the farms c2n be approached. The milk 
can only be drawn at certain levels of the 





river, for the tranks of the trees are often 


— 


rainy seasons. When the conditions are 
favorable, the bark of the trees is tape.) ind 
the milk drawn off in cups to be compres, 
and rolled together layer by layer }\; 

snowball. It is then cooked or smoked «y., 
a fire made of sticks—a process that iny. |, 2g 
contraction in cooling and imparts elas: )>; ’ 
to the substance—and then it is ready (¢; 
ehipment to Para and Now York. The op, 
eration of such farms and the opening of 
new veins of trees in the trackless swamp, 
and forests require the employment of no, 
tive labor under the most inclement con: 
tions of equatorial heat and rains. If there 
be avy quarter of the world where nature 
seems to command inaction and indolence, 
it is in these vast stretches of the Amazoniay 
forest. Nowhere else can existence be ene. 
tained with so small an expenditure of jy. 
man effort. On an acre of cleared lani, 
beans can be raised in sufficient quantity to 
keep soul and body together, with the adyen- 
titious aids of nuts and fruit from the woods, 
A torpid, somnolent existence seems to be 
the imperious requirement of the climate, 
‘he Indians, half-breeds and negroes in the 
villages can live, if they choose to do xo, 
with what may be described the minimum 
of human labor involved in obtaining 4 
livelihood. They instinctively resist a!! ap- 
peals to ambition and self-interest. The ef- 
forts of rubber farmers and agents to induce 
them to share in the dangers and labor in- 
volved in exploring the forest and striking 
new veins of rubber trees are ordinarily 
futile; and the employment of even the 
poorest classes of labor is carried on under 
almost insuperable difficulties. — Tribune. 





Enormous Fortunes at the Bottom of 
the Ocean, 


A company, it was stated, lately set out 
from Sydney to New Zealand to recover 
sunken treasure from some old wreck on the 
west coast of the Middle Island; but so far 
no returns have been published, the opera- 
tions probably not being complete. The 
subject of sunken treasure reminds one of 
the heaps of gold carried in the galleons and 
like packets years ago. In 1789 a ship-of- 
war from Rio to Lisbon had on board 9,000, - 
000 of crusades in diamonds and about 100. - 
000 ‘‘crown tournois’’ in piasters, making 
in the whole 29,050,000 livres tournois. So 
mach for a single ship. in 1774 two Span- 
ish ships from Vera Cruz and Havana ar- 
rived with 22,000,000 of crowns, exclusive 
of merchandise valued roundly at 27,000,000 
crowns. Such examples could be multi- 
plied. Of the cargoofan English Indiaman 
in 1771, one item alone—a diamond in the 
rough—was valued at £100,000 ‘‘ going to be 
manufactured in England on account of one 
of the Asiatic nabobs;’’ and on the private 
freight of this vessel the policies of insur- 
anea were opened at Lioyds at a high prem- 
ium, socostly were her contents and so 
doubtful her safe arrival. Asa costly ship- 
wreck, La Lutine deserves notice. She was 
of thirty-two guns, ccmmanded by Capt. 
Skynner, and went ashore on the bank of 
the Fiy Island Passage the night of October 
9, 1799. At first she was reputed to have 
hed £600,000 sterling in specie on board. 
This was afterwards contradicted by a state- 
ment that the whole amounted to about 
£140,900 sterling, In more modern times 
the costliness of shipwreck is to be found in 
the destruction of the vessel and her cargo 
rather than the treasure on board. What- 
ever may have been the worth of a galleon 
asa ship, there need be no scruple im con- 





cluding that when brand-new her value 
would be but that ofatoy in comparison 
with such ocean mailboats as now convey 
specie and valuables. The sinking of an 
Atlantic, Indian, or Australian liner—even 
with a clean hold—wonld represent an im- 
mense treasure if told in dollars, ducats, or 
piasters; and when is added the cargo of 
such a craft, along with the passengers’ luz- 
gage, which would includea quantity of 
jewelry expressing many thousand pounds 
alone, some astonishing figures would be the 
result. The Royal Charter is the most nota- 
ble modern instance of the wreck ofa‘ treas- 
ure’ ship. She left Australia with £350,000 
inher. Of this sum, says Charles Dickens 
in his chapter on this dreadful shipwreck in 
the ‘*Uncommercial Traveler,’”? £300,000 
worth was recovered at the time of the noy- 
elist’s visit to the spot where she had been 
driven ashore. Meanwhile, how much gold 
and silver, minted and otherwise, is annual- 
Jy afloat? How many millions are yearly 
borne over the deep to and from India, 
America, Australia, China, and South 
Africa by English steamers alone? ‘There 
should be no difficulty in making the cal- 
culation, which, when arrived at, must sure- 
ly yield a fine idea of the treasure over which 
the red flag flies, and an excellent notion of 
the trust that is reposed in the British ship- 
master and of the high and sterling qualities 
which go to the fulfillment of it. 





Tue Boston Courier says: —The experi- 
ences of the fire marshal with the Polish 
Jews who have plied their trade in this city 
have often been amusing enough. Their 
first refuge in being examined is to feign an 
ignorance of any language in which they 
may be addressed. One man brought his 
wife to the office in answer to the summons 
of the marshal, but assured the latter she 
could not speak English, nor yet Polish, nor 
Hebrew. Being forced to own that she did 
speak something, she admitted with reluc- 
tance that she knew a little German, and in 
this tongue the marshal began his examina- 
tion. In amoment when the woman was off 
her guard he had recourse to an old and 
simple but effective ruse. 
‘*Is that a mouse under your chair?’ he 
asked suddenly. 
The fat old Jewess jumped from her seat 
with a shriek that would have done credit to 
a locomotive, proving that even a wicked old 
hag like herself was stilla woman where 
mice were concerned. 
“Then you do understand English?” the 
marshal said blandly. 
‘**Sometimes ven 1 am mooch frightened | 
knows it a veery leetle,’ she answered. 

LE NE TT «nace 

AvuBuRNY, N. Y., June 9, 

F. E. C. Mepicing Co.—I have been a great 
sufferer from kidney difficulties fora number 
of years. Have taken all kinds of remedies 
without benefit till I heard of k. E, C. Kidney 
Kemedy. I have taken two bottles witb 
most gratifying results. I am now entirely 
free from headache (from which I was a con- 
stant sufferer), and believe the worst forms of 
kidney disease can certainly be cured hy its 
use, Mre, Onas. OC. WHEBLER. 
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